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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
annnuiiipnenint 

THERE is little doubt as to what is this week the 

dominant motif in public affairs. The country is 
demanding that the Government should govern. On 
two great issues—a European and a domestic—insistent 
pressure has been put upon the Cabinet to formulate a 
definite, precise policy. In Parliament attention has 
centred on the British attitude to the French invasion 
of Germany. In the country the decision of three 
important by-elections has turned on the housing of 


the people. 


It is the absence of new events in the Rhineland, not 
their occurrence, that is focusing the public opinion of 
the world upon that area. 
the stage of “‘ waiting for something to turn up” had 
been reached by both sides. To-day the world is 
beginning to realize that nothing has turned up. No 
new unsuspected but fortunate element has supervened 
to end an apparently insoluble deadlock. Anxiety 
grows. Hence the almost pathetic desire of the public 
for a lead, 


>] 


The French have occupied the harbours of Mannheim 
and Karlsruhe and the station and Customs offices of 
Darmstadt. They have been extremely active in the 
already occupied area. We quote the admirable sum- 
mary of their operations from the Times :— 


“Little by little the German administrative organization is 
being eliminated from the Ruhr. The number of the occupying 
troops has been increased, and their functions are being enlarged ; 
the German police are being ejected ; German officials have been 
Tremoved in hundreds. The multifarious economic activities of 
the region are being curtailed in order that they may be diverted 
to new purposes. At the same time the administration of the 
whole Rhineland is being modified. The railways have been 
brought under French and Belgian control. Commerce has been 
restricted through the operation of a new Customs barrier. Occupa- 
tion, which means little more than supervision, has given place 
throughout the area formerly and recently occupied to direct 
administration of the affairs of an alien and hostile population.” 


If anvone wishes for a really informing account of French 





\his long-expected speech. 


| England and America. 





By the middle of February | 








methods in an occupied territory they should read the 
official report on the Saar territory which the Manchester 
Guardian of Monday published in full, 


Meanwhile, in Paris and Berlin the public opinion 
which will in the end control the respective Governments 
is being manufactured, The French Press continues to 
settle the configuration of Europe with its usual vivacit~, 
realism, and truculence, ‘“ Pertinax” repudiates with 
scorn all idea of France being asked to meet her debt 
obligations, and states categorically that France cannot 


|modify her policy unless the United States and Great 


Britain (1) give a pledge that the sums due by the 
Reich will be paid regularly; (2) guarantee France 
against aggression. That (1) and (2) are contradictory, 
since it is impossible to guarantee France against German 
attacks while she insists on exacting such sums as would 
enslave Germany economically, does not, of course, 


disturb this apostle of M. Clemenceau, 


99 


Meanwhile, the ‘‘ European bloc’? scheme of which we 
heard so much last week seems to be dying down. It 
was, for the moment at any rate, killed, it is said, by the 
admirable realism of Signor Mussolini, who refused on 
reflection to become part of any Latin bloc which would 
inevitably be confronted by the Anglo-Saxon bloc of 
Now the talk in Paris is all 
for a separate treaty with Germany, which Britain might 
be allowed to sign as a fait accompli, but would have no 
hand in negotiating. 


In Berlin, Dr. Cuno, the German Chancellor, made 
His theme was passive 
resistance and its indefinite prolongation. Negotiations 
must come from the French. The Times report adds :— 


“Only in the most veiled and guarded manner did Dr. Cuno 
indicate that Germany would enter into any sort of negotiations. 
‘If the path is opened to us,’ he declared, ‘ which, free from foreign 
pressure, leads us back to justice and common sense, by way of 
open debate, on an equal footing, the Government would pursue it. 
But it would not put its signature to anything which it could not 
fulfil.’ ”’ 

The speech was considered rather too uncompromising 


by all but the Right of the Reichstag. 


It was this situation that faced the House of Commons 
on Tuesday when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald brought up 
a motion for the creation of a Parliamentary Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, which could discuss the Ruhr with 
similar Committees from the French and Belgian Chambers. 
It is not quite clear whether the official Labour Party 
took this as a serious constructive proposal or merely 
as a peg on which to hang a new discussion. At all 
events, the House took it as the latter. Nobody seemed 
to think the idea a particularly good one, and the Prime 
Minister was easily able to show that it would not work. 
But the discussion was interesting. Mr. MacDonald had 
a forcible phrase in speaking about some Members who 
considered that we could watch the great European 
play from the stalls or gallery—‘‘ That was an absurd 
position. We were on the stage, and we could not come 
off the stage however much we might wish it.” This 
was an attitude which found considerable favour in 
the House, 
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Mr. Wheatley, one of the Labour Members who issued 
the now notorious report on their visit to the Ruhr, 
made an interesting speech, which showed how con- 
siderable was the divergence between his and his friends’ 
views and that of official Labour. But he did not make 
his position quite clear. At one time he was asking the 
Government to nip the great Imperialist schemes of 
France. in the bud, and at another saying that the 
primary duty of this country was to mind its own 
business. The Prime Minister summed up the debate 
with a speech very like his former one on the amend- 
ment to the Address. His fundamental argument 
seems to be that we cannot intervene because France 
would consider it a hostile act. If we did intervene “ we 
should have to prepare ourselves for the possibility of 
enforcing our will upon France by war.” 


Before this debate on the Ruhr, Parliament had been 
engaged on most useful but comparatively minor work. 
On Thursday, March Ist, it is true, the question of with- 
drawal from Mesopotamia was again discussed, but only 
in Committee of Supply. The debate was marked by 
a witty speech from Lord Apsley, but was, like its prede- 
cessors, rendered indecisive by the fact that the Turks 
were still discussing the Lausanne Treaty. On Friday, 
the 2nd, the House passed the second readings of two 
most necessary measures of social reform. The first was 
Major Entwistle’s Bill to allow wives to divorce husbands 
on the same grounds as husbands now divorce wives. 
The second was the Bill to legitimatize children born 
out of wedlock whose parents had subsequently married. 
The first measure was read by a majority of 204 and the 
second was agreed to with the dissent of Sir S. Russell- 
Wells. It is most sincerely to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will give facilities for the passage of both Bills. 
That the present House feels so real a desire to reform 
some of our legal ineptitudes is most encouraging. 


On Monday in the House of Commons, Sir M. Barlow, 
Minister of Labour, moved his measure of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, which is designed to fill up some of the 
gaps in previous Acts. No one seemed to like the 
measure mueh, but no one denied the necessity of doing 
something. The Bill was read a second time. On 
Tuesday the House was occupied with the debate on the 
Ruhr, which we have described already. On Wednesday 
the House debated the increase of fees for shipping. 


During the week the Government have lost no less 
than three by-elections, at all of which Ministers were 
defeated. We deal in our leading columns with the 
political significance of these untoward events. Here 
we merely record that at Mitcham Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen, Minister of Health, was defeated by the 
Labour candidate, Mr. Chuter Ede, by 833 votes, chiefly 
owing to the intervention of a Liberal andan Independent 
Conservative candidate. At East Willesden Colonel 
G. F. Stanley, the Under-Secretary to the Home Office, 
was defeated by Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, Liberal, by 
5,176 votes. At Edge Hill, Liverpool, Major J. Hills, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, was defeated by 
Mr. J. H. Hayes, Labour, by 1,050 votes. Mr. Bonar Law 
is quickly closing up his depleted ranks. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain becomes the new Minister of Health, while 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks leaves the Department of 
Overseas Trade to sueceed him as Postmaster and 
Paymaster-Gencral. 


The result of the debate on the Lausanne Treaty in 
the Angora National Assembly is, on the whole, more 
promising than was expected. As we predicted last week, 
the Turks have not signed the Treaty as it stands, but 





I 
they have put forward a series of counter-proposals 


which cannot be considered immoderate. They re 
amount to a demand for the full recognition of Tu 
as a sovereign State, uncontrolled by financial or judicial 
capitulations. To grant this may seem difficult to 
diplomats brought up in the traditions of the last century 
but the whole position has been altered by the Turkish 
revival. Trade will begin again as soon as any settle. 
ment is reached. 


ally 
tkey 


This is the main contention of a most important 
Memorandum on the Funding of International Debts 
which has been drawn up by a Committee of the “ Indys. 
trial Group ” of the House of Commons, and published 
in Thursday’s Times.. The Memorandum begins in these 
words: “It might not be difficult to restore a state Of 
confidence in the Near East if our policy was based to 
a greater extent on commercial considerations. ; 
An economic alliance between this country, Russia, 
Germany and the United States would be impossible 
to resist even by the foremost military Power of Europe.” 
The practical proposal is for the United States and Great 
Britain to call an economic conference. A debt scheme 
is suggested by which Germany should pay Britain the 
£920,000,000 that Britain is paying the United States, 
in consideration of which Britain should cancel the 
£1,280,000,000 due to her. The Memorandum has 
many other points of interest, especially in regard to 
Russia, and deserves careful reading. 


The question of the scale of Hungarian payment is 
to come before the Reparations Commission almost 
immediately. It seems that our rejoicings over the 
rehabilitation of Austria must now give place to be- 
moanings over the plight which, according to the serics 
of articles in the Times, is rapidly overtaking Hungary. 
This is the more regrettable in that, up to now, in spite 
of defeat, dismemberment, and revolution, Hungary has 
managed to avoid the extreme evils which precipitated 
the collapse of both Austria and Germany. She has 
been enabled to do so partly by the productive capacity 
still left to her in her wheatfields and pasture lands, 
and partly by the Government’s avoidance of inflation, 
by the restriction of imports in order to lighten the 
trade balance and of food exports to keep the internal 
prices down. But, in consequence, the whole trade of 
the country has been tied up. With a growing lack of 
confidence in herself, a big deficit, and now the fear of 
the exaction of Reparation payments, Hungary is on 
the brink of collapse. We feel that the Western Allies 
should do all in their power to induce the Secession 


States to moderate their claims upon her. At the 
same time, it must be said on their behalf that 


they renounced their claims upon Germany solely on 
the understanding that they would be indemnified by 
Austria and Hungary. The burden now falls entirely 
upon the shoulders of Hungary. But, admittedly, the 
consent of the Secession States must be obtained before 
any concessions can be considered, and these concessions 
will not be granted unless Hungary on her part unre- 
servedly accepts the territorial settlement of the Treaty 
of Trianon, 


Mr. E. F. Wise has resigned from the Civil Service 
to become director of the London Office of the Soviet 
Russian Co-operative Societies. Mr. Wise has long 
been known as one of the most able and energetic of 
the younger Civil Servants. He is said to believe that 
our Russian trade can be greatly increased. We cannot 


entirely join in the almost pathetic hopes that this 
individual decision has created. 
of a vast trade with Russia are very illusory. 


We fear that the dreams 
We must 
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ere 
remember that already there are no Government 


restrictions, and that trade is perfectly free to move if 
it can. Is it not correct to say that while our exports 
to Russia last year were valued at £8,000,000 they were 
before the War no more than £16,000,000 ? 


The Estimates for Civil Service and Revenue Depart- 
ments for 1928-24 were published on Monday. They 
chow a decrease of £88,184,997 as against last year. 
Individually, there is a reduction in most of the services. 
Jn a speech on Monday evening, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he thought that when the Estimates 
were published, no unbiased elector could help but feel 
that the last and the present Governments had made 
real efforts to cut down expenses. Certainly most of 
the credit for these reductions is due to Mr. Baldwin, 
though we believe that if he had been better supported 
jn certain quarters he could have made still more reduc- 
tions. Mr. Baldwin himself pointed out, however, that 
while further reductions were possible and would come 
in both the civil and fighting services, the more they 
were reduced the nearer they got to the pomt where 
further reduction would be impossible. In the other 
great branch of expenditure, the National Debt, lay our 
chief hope of making further reductions in the Budget. 


During the past five years the state of Indian finances 
has gone from bad to worse, and the Budget for this 
last year will probably show a larger deficit even than 
in 1921-22—probably double the amount. Income-tax 
has fallen far short of expectation, while posts and tele- 
graphs have failed and railways have been run at a loss. 
Thus a very formidable task confronted Sir Basil 
Blackett, the new Finance Minister, on his arrival in 
India two months ago. That his Budget shows a small 
surplus is a considerable achievement. The able recom- 
mendations of Lord Inchcape and his Retrenchment 
Committee have come too late to be fully incorporated 
in the Budget proposals, and the main features in Sir 
Basil Blackett’s programme are military reductions and 
an increase in the salt tax. We hope that the Legislative 
Assembly will unanimously support the Government’s 
attempt to restore financial equilibrium, and that the 
opposition shown last year to the levy on salt will not 
be repeated. 


The Sixty-Seventh American Congress in the last few 
days of its existence practically talked out the President's 
Ship Subsidy Bill. Any “ filibuster” is an unpleasant 
business. Consequently the means adopted by the 
Senate to defeat the Bill are scarcely commendable. 
Yet the result is eminently satisfactory. While a great 
many sound business men in the United States were 
advocates of the Bill, it was felt by more far-sighted 
citizens that the Ship Subsidy would represent merely 
agreat many more dollars of public money poured into 
the devouring quicksand of the Shipping Board. The 
Times seems to feel that the failure of the Bill represents 
a turning point in the American national attitude towards 
State intervention in commerce. We fear we cannot 
be so sanguine in the matter. Too much of party 
polities is involved in the question. The President has 
not disclosed his plans for disposing of the Shipping 
Board vessels. It is hoped that he will not see fit to 
denounce the commercial treaties with other nations in 
order that the discriminating measures of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 may become effective. Other 
nations would be foreed to retaliate and the easy and 
steady flow of commerce would be blocked for some 
time. This would, of course. be undesirable at any 
time. but disastrous now, 





The Treaty designed to protect the halibut fishery of 
the North Pacific Ocean, which was signed by Canada and 
the United States on Friday, March 2nd, is of great 
historical interest, though not of supreme importance 
in itself. It is the first Treaty between the United 
States and the British Empire which does not bear 
the signature of the British Ambassador or any other 
representative of the Home Government. The Treaty 
was signed by the Secretary of State and the Canadian 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries. The Canadian Govern- 
ment carried on the negotiations and insisted that since 
the subject was of Canadian as distinct from British 
interest, the Treaty should be signed by its own pleni- 
potentiary. Some observers see in this action further 
desire on the part of Canada to be represented by her 
own Minister in Washington. Others, however, see no 
indication that Canada need maintain a diplomatic 
establishment in Washington, as, whenever matters of 
purely Canadian interest require to be discussed with the 
United States, a special plenipotentiary can be appointed, 
as was done in this case, 


It may be remembered that at the end of last year 
Sir Doveton Sturdee appealed for funds to save the 
‘Victory’ from falling to pieces. Now a generous 
gentleman, who desires to remain anonymous, has 
placed the magnificent sum of £50,000 at the disposal of 
the Admiralty in order to reconstruct the famous ship. 
It may be noted that, although the hull can now be 
restored, further funds will still be needed for the removal 
of irrelevant superstructure and for the replacement of 
the bow, figurehead and stern, so that the whole ship 
may be preserved as a monument to the Navy and as 
an example of eighteenth century naval architecture, 


In a very interesting lecture to the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School, on Tuesday, Dr. Haldane criticized the 
materialistic theory of life. The mechanistic view, h> 
stated, was predominant in the middle of last century 
and still influences some branches of science, rather 
to the obstruction of their progress. Physical science 
itself has moved towards a more spiritual conception 
arising out of a relative view of Nature. The persistence 
of identity which characterizes a living organism is not 
a persistence of its material body, nor of the energy 
which it expresses, but rather of the relationship between 
the organism and its environment. Life is inclusive 
of the action of the environment as well as that of the 
organism. Here the argument seems to run parallel 
with the relativity theory of gravitation. And, indeed, 
it is the influence of the general theory of relativity 
which is making itself felt throughout all branches of 
science. Physics, the firmest stronghold of materialism, 
has fallen before the necessity of free undeterminate 
conceptions. Therefore biology, further along the line 
must surely capitulate, and develop still more in the 
direction of a theory of spiritual activity. 


Our first leading article this week is an exposition, 
ffered for our readers’ careful consideration, of a scheme 
for Life Membership of the Spectator. By an extra- 
ordinary coincidence a gentleman in Rhodesia has written 
to ask on what terms we would supply him with the 
paper for life. His letter is dated January 26th, which 
is the exact date upon which we began to draw up the 
Scheme. [We print his letter on page 402.] Our pro- 
posal is as yet tentative, and we particularly desire to 
hear our readers’ views on the subject. 


sank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Lhursday 01a: 
Thursday week, 101%; a year ago, %7). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—————— 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 
NE of the few things about which most people 
seem agreed is that if you can control the Press 
you can control public opinion. Hence the desire to 
purchase newspapers and to own them, not merely for 
pecuniary, but for political or personal profit, has become 
very strong. Men who want to make their way in great 
affairs hold that they must own a newspaper or, if possible, 
several newspapers. Large sums can be got by news- 
paper proprietors who are willing to sell. 

Alongside this increase in the desire to control 
newspapers has grown up a good deal of resentment 
among newspaper readers at being bought and sold as 
if they were the livestock on a farm. The feeling of 
readers towards their favourite newspapers is akin to 
that of members towards a club. But imagine what 
indignation there would be if clubs could be bought and 
sold over the heads of their members! No wonder, then, 
that there is a strong desire that newspaper readers 
should have some say in the matter, and that they 
should not, as often now, hear no whisper of their fate 
till it is accomplished. 

Is it possible to remedy or mitigate this evil? Can 
newspapers be, as it were, made into stable public 
institutions in which the readers will have definite 
rights? In a word, can the readers own, or, at any rate, 
influence and partly control, the newspapers to which 
they are attached? The readers cannot, of course, direct, 
write and publish a newspaper any more than the con- 
gregation of a church, the students of a college, or the 
persons insured in a mutual insurance company can 
manage their institutions. These things must be run by 
committees, or directors, or trustees. At the same time, 
these committees, directors, or trustees are unable to sell 
the bodies which they control and direct without con- 
sultation with the persons chiefly concerned. The 
members, in the case of any important change, 
must be consulted. They have, at any rate, an admitted 
right of audience. 

Why cannot it be so arranged that the better type of 
newspapers shall be stabilized in such a way that those 
who control them will not be able at a moment’s notice, 
not merely to get rid of the editor and his staff of writers, 
crities, and reviewers, but to change the political opinions 
of the paper and completely alter its relations to its 
readers 7 


LIFE 


One of the circumstances that make this question 
specially actual at the moment is, strange as it may 
scem, the high rate of death duties coupled with the special 


value of newspapers due to causes other than their 
commercial value. Look how the thing works. 
A is the proprietor, or is possessed of the con- 


trolling share in a newspaper which produces, say, 
£12,000 a year, This property will probably be 
valued at ten years’ purchase. Therefore, he may 
have to pay death duties on it amounting to, 
say, £20,000. But how can his executors pay such a 
sum? It is most diflicult to obtain anything for a 
fragment of a newspaper, for that fragment does not carry 
control. No one wants it, or, at any rate, no one will give 
much for it in this shape. That is sure to be the report of 
the solicitor to the executors. But he will have to add . 
“If, however, you will sell the whole of this important 
organ of public opinion I can, I think, get you £130,000. 
But you must sell it lock, stock, and barrel.” In 
such circumstances the paper will very likely have to 
be sold, unless the heirs happen to have independent 


means or are able to carry the paper on ther 
But this is not all. The fear of things happenin 

we have described, inclines men to sell this mo 
form of property in their lifetime—i.e., while they wm 
and while the market for newspapers is good. ~ Hs 

Is it possible to devise a scheme for counteracting thie 
tendency to overvalue newspapers, thus lessening the 
temptation or the necessity to sell? I think I can cannes 
a plan which will do this without injuring the essential 
prosperity of the paper, and which will at the Sane 
time stabilize its position and make it something in the 
nature of a public institution, yet one which js 50 
organized that it will not, like an Endowed Charity 
ossify because no one concerned in its management te 
paid less when it has become inefficient. We want ty 
see our best newspapers in the position of Public Schools 
those who run them getting full remuneration only if 
they do their work efficiently, and nevertheless preserving 
theirindependenceas the faithful servants of their readers, 

The remedy which I suggest, or at any rate the 
principles upon which I believe that a remedy cay 
be based, are not difficult to state. Whether they 
could be carried out satisfactorily is another matter 
It will be remembered that what stabilized the Times, 
and ended in its being placed in the hands in which the 
majority of its readers in all probability desired jt 
should be placed—that is, of Mr. John Walter and 
Major Astor—was the fact that Lord Northcliffe had 
given Mr. John Walter, who may fairly be said to have 
been a representative of the old and hereditary readers 
of the great daily, the right of pre-emption in the case 
of a sale. Lord Northcliffe and his executors, adminis- 
trators and assigns, as owners of the controlling shares, 
were unable to transfer the control to a purchaser without 
those shares being offered to Mr. Walter at the price 
offered by any other bidder. This arrangement left the 
paper still a business concern, and yet prevented what 
for shortness I may call a sale including the livestock on 
the premises. 

The scheme I want to set forth for discussion follows 
this example in principle, though not in detail. 
It can best be made intelligible by a specific example. Let 
us imagine a paper called the Ratiocinator, owned by a 
private limited company. Why should not the regular 
readers of the Ratiocinator be deliberately placed in the 
position occupied by life members in ordinary clubs or 
societies? Life membership is usually accorded in 
such institutions at the rate of not less than ten or twelve 
years’ purchase of the annual subscription. In many 
cases, however, persons who, owing to their age, have 
only a seven or eight years’ expectation of life get con- 
siderably casier terms. In a club or society with a 
£1 subscription the maximum life membership is usually 
£10, and in one where the subscription is £1 10s. it is 
£15. In the case of a newspaper such as I am considering, 
the persons who acquired life membership would, in 
fact, be the only “‘ members,” 7.¢., the only persons to 
whom certain rights and privileges in the paper would 
be accorded, and who would be regarded as possessing 
a recognized voice in the concern, and who would possess 
the right of audience and of consultation. 

The first privilege attaching to life membership (assum 
ing that the paper was already a Private Limited Liability 
Company) might be that the Articles of Association 
would contain a clause making it impossible for the 
holders of the ordinary shares in the paper to part with 4 
majority of such shares—.e., with the controlling interest 
in the paper—without giving notice to the Life Subscribers 
or Life Members that a sale was contemplated. If 
a group of these Life Members, within two months 
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of the notice being posted to them. determined to exereis 
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nels privilege of pre-emption, they might have the right 
to purchase at the sum at which the proprietor of the 
ontrolling shares had contracted to sell—guarantces, of 
yoo being required that such a contract was bona fide 
aa arranged to defeat the object which I have 
set forth. , ’ ’ 

In order to make their right here more effective, and 
for other reasons, the Life Members might be asked to 
choose Say three trustees, who should have the right 
of communicating with the proprietor of the paper. 
Further, there should be a meeting once or even twice a 
year of ; 
ith the Editor-in-Chief and Managing Director. 

To such a meeting, if only the Life Members could be 
induced to attend, I attach the greatest value. An 
editor, and the same applies to the proprietor, is often 
perplexed by the fact that he is talking in the dark out 


of an open window to a crowd of people who he knows 
| respect and confidence of a great majority of the nation. 


are there, but whose faces he cannot see, and from whom 
he can get little or no response. Yet he would greatly 
like to address to them such practical question, 
gs “ Would you like to have more literature and less 
politics, or less literature and more politics in the paper— 
more articles about country life and sport and fewer 
about economics and sociology or vice versa?” Again, 
he would be most anxious to hear answers to such 
journalistic conundrums as “* Would you like more or 
fewer letters ?"’ or “* Would you prefer the type made 
bigger or smaller?” Or, again: “If your front page 
tends to become dirty and so less legible, would you like, 
or would you detest, a cover to keep it clean ? ” 

I only mention at random one or two of the special 
problems which a Proprietor and Editor would be glad 
to put to a representative gathering of readers, so 
acknowledging the essential and normal relation 
between readers and those who cater for them. The 
readers are, in fact, the customers of the Proprietor and 
his Staff. But the Trader wants above all things to 
consult the wishes of his customers provided obedience 
to them involves nothing illegal or involves no dishonour 
or humiliation and will not ruin his business. 

The Life Members, even though they would be given 
a chance of preventing their club being sold over their 

have 


heads, would 


dissatisfied readers, At the same time, no paper can 
ourish unless the Editor is prepared temporarily to 
dissatisfy his readers. In a word, he must put himself 
into the position described by the old epigram. He must 
always feel that anything that can be called treason to 
his readers can only be justified by success. Then it is 
obvious that no man will dare call it treason. 

Without entering in detail into the legal considerations 
involved in the scheme just sketched, I have said enough 
to put the matter in outline before our readers, and so 
can ask them to let the Spectator know what they think 
of it. If they show little or no interest in the scheme 
for Life Membership such as I have described, then there 
isno more to be said. If, however, many or any consider- 
able section would like the plan we shall be willing to 
carry it out. 

It may be, however, that our readers will be able to 
Suggest a better plan for doing what we want—that is, 
setting up a barrier against a secret and hasty “ livestock 
saic 
paper or putting it under any vague or impersonal control. 
I shall the with interest. 


await result 


curious Omen in regard to the scheme is to be found in 
the first letter in the Correspondence columns of this 
J. Sv. Lox Srracuey, 


“ssue. 


no power of control over the | 


polities of the paper, except the control which comes from | 


the fact that no Proprietor or Editor ever wants to have | fault again in the all too vague policy about housing 


| and the decontrol of rents, 





all Life Members, at which they would confer | 
| Mr. Bonar Law—had a most creditable origin. 


| promises, 


—_ —_ ll 


A LESSON FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 
T cannot often, if ever, have happened that a Govern- 
ment lost three by-elections within a few months 
of taking office, by-elections which in each case involved 
the defeat of a Minister who was looking for a seat. 
This has happened to Mr. Bonar Law’s Government, and 
there must be a reason for it. We propose to examine 
that reason and to invite the Government to reflect 
upon it. So far as the Government themselves are 
responsible for what has happened their responsibility— 
and particularly we mean the personal responsibility of 
There 
was a desire to be frank and not to make unjustifiable 
We are confident that if the Government 
will take the lesson to heart they will derive nothing but 
profit from it and will be stronger than before. They 
had made a very good start indeed and earned the 


The set-back of these by-elections may do them much 
more good than harm if they read the writing on the 
wall, 

We all admire Mr. Bonar Law for his honesty, candour 
and simplicity. Even his political enemies are often 
heard singing his praises because of these qualities, 
For some months the country has been enjoying an 
almost delightful sense of rest after the unhealthy excite- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George’s rule. But it is a familiar 
experience that the reaction from a particular policy 
or method may go too far; the rebound may be too 
violent. This is true, think, of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government, and we feel the less hesitation in saying 
so plainly now because we hinted at it before the result 
of the three recent by-elections was dreamed of. In 
writing, on February 24th, about the need to withdraw 
from Mesopotamia and Palestine we said :—** The danger of 
the present Government is going to be the disinclination 
to assert a very definite and prompt policy upon critical 
subjects.”” We went on to remark that the motive for 
this disinclination was really meritorious; it was a 
desire not to deceive people. Precisely the fault which 
we found in the Government’s policy about Mesopotamia 
and Palestine we found again in their policy about the 
Ruhr—their unwillingness to ask of France a clear 
declaration of her intentions. And we find the same 


we 


At Willesden, at Mitcham and at Liverpool the housing 
and rent problems were written all over the by-elections. 
Hardly any other subject counted. At Mitcham, Sir 
Arthur Boscawen scarcely knew what to say because he 
had not been clearly instructed what the Government 
policy was to be. On all three constituencies the 
housing trouble presses very keenly; they are all con- 
stituencies with a vast number of small houses. These 
houses are inhabited by people who know that if they 
are turned out they may not find another place to shelter 
themselves and their A keen, tactical 
might have foreseen in advance how heavily this question 
would weigh, but Mr. Bonar Law perhaps fancies that 
people who are haunted by a very real fear will be as 
he is with himself. The 

Tenants who feel 


families. eye 


patient with him as nonest 
by-elections prove that this is not so. 


more or less under a sentence of homelessness ; tenants 


| who feel that they may be at any moment asked to pay 


but without interfering with the direction of a | 


Meantime, a | 


more rent than they can afford; tenants who are still 
all these people fail to take long 
views and can hardly be They 
make up their minds in a state of fear or indignation to 
give the Government a good jog in the ribs and, convinced 
Unionists though many of them may normally be, they 


looking for houses 
expected to take them. 
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tell themselves that this can be done with comparative 
safety at a by-election since the fate of the Government 
as a whole is not involved. We would appeal to the 
Government, then, to remember that boldness and 
definiteness of policy are very different things from 
over-statements and deceiving pledges. Boldness and 
definiteness are more needed by the Government at 
this moment than any other qualities. 

One had only to read the newspapers to see what 
uncertainty there was about housing and the de-control 
of rents. Some supporters of the Government said 
that middle-class houses would be de-controlled next 
year, others said that they would not be till 1925; others, 
again, that the whole question would be dropped. As 
regards housing, we agree with those who hold that this 
question is in the first rank of our domestic problems. 
Something simply must be done. The population grows, 
and the houses do not increase in anything like the same 
ratio. Our own sympathies, of course, are entirely with 
those who see in private enterprise the real solution. 
Hitherto the general effect of legislation has been to 
stop building. If the builder is only given a chance, 
he will help himself and help the country at the same 
time. But while asserting that that solution is the true 
one, and must not be delayed a day longer than is 
necessary, we recognize that since the rent and building 
questions are interlocked, a sudden de-control of rents 
would cause something like pandemonium. Millions of 
people are evidently terrified of “ the date” that may 
be fixed by the Government for de-control. It seems 
to us that it is wrong to fix a date without giving us, 
simultaneously, a housing policy which will prevent 
* the date,” whenever it may come, from being premature. 

We have not the latest facts and figures before us 
about the building trade, but it is clear that the cost 
of building has been very considerably reduced. It 
may be that a temporary stimulus to private enterprise, 
provided and guaranteed by the Government for a 
limited period, might turn the scale and make a building 
campaign on a large scale possible. At present the 
builder, knowing the prices and rents he can get for 
houses, feels that he is still on the wrong side of the 
profit line. He folds his hands and waits. Help from 
the Government, moderate in sum and limited as to 
time, might put the builder just on the other side of the 
line and make all the difference. Nobody could be more 
anxious for the strictest economy in every branch of 
expenditure than we are, but we see none the less that 
the housing problem must be solved ; and we will go further 
and say that the material returns to the nation which 
would come from adequate housing would in no sense 
mean an economic loss. It has been suggested that 
rates and taxes might be remitted or reduced on new 
houses for a given period. It is not our intention, 
however, to go into any details now, as we are dealing 
only with the necessity for the Government to produce 
a perfectly clear policy at once. 

We must add a word of sympathy with the defeated 
Ministers—Colonel Stanley, who was Under Secretary 
for Home Affairs, Sir Arthur Boscawen, who was 
Minister of Health, and Major Hills, who was Financia] 
Secretary to the Treasury. Sir Arthur Boscawen had 
a particular grievance, as the intrusion of the Independent 
Unionist, Mr. Catterall, was unwarrantable. If Mr. 


Catterall’s mission was, as the Daily Mail has said it 
was, partly to ask for a condemnation of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s policy as regards France, he certainly failed. 
All he succeeded in doing was to detach enough votes 
from Sir Arthur Boscawen to let the Labour candidate 
in. If in replacing the defeated Ministers, who have now 


ease from the House of Commons, he need not 
the recent changed rules, bring about any unnecess, 
by-elections. If the Government learn their lesson id 
we feel sure they will, these catastrophic by-election, 
will soon be but a memory, though a dramatic one, . 


Under 


LIBERAL SPLIT AND REUNION, 
N R. LLOYD GEORGE has made a Leap Yea 

proposal of marriage to the Asquithian Liberals 
It was perfectly formal, perfectly serious. As such jt jg 
of course, being seriously considered by all Liber 
But it is impossible to disguise the fact that the recipients 
of the proposal—as we suppose happens in the case of 
all Leap Year proposals—are a little taken aback 
Besides, quite apart from the inversion of the usual 
order as to who ought to be the proposer, they find jt 
“so sudden.” Mr. Asquith had expected that the 
proposal would be made to him privately; he has 








pointed out that his room in the House of Commons js 
quite near Mr. Lloyd George’s room. Why, then, should 
the proposal have been made in public, as used ty 
happen in the old-fashioned melodrama in which all the 
characters were brought on to the stage to see the hem 
making love ? 

As it was “so sudden” the Asquithian Liberals haye 
not, of course, yet made up their minds, but we must 
not forget that in such matters the authorities may not 
be able to direct events. If the mass of Liberals 
throughout the country want reunion they will have it, 
If necessary, they will defy authority and be married by 
the blacksmith, just as successfully and rebelliously as 
the rank and file of the Unionists did the other thing 
and ended the Coalition with the National Liberals. 
For our part, we should like to see the Liberals again 
joining hands. We do not like an unnecessary number 
of groups in the House of Commons; we would much 
rather have large, compact parties; and as Unionists 
we desire that the present Government should be treated 
with the wholesome antiseptic of well-managed and 
rational opposition. As the Labour Party cannot be 
trusted to be a quite rational Opposition on all occasions 
it would be well to have a secondary though unofficial 
Opposition to fall back upon, and that the Liberals, 
if reunited, could well supply. What we have to say, 
therefore, about the difficulties of Liberal reunion must 
not be taken as in any sense implying an unwillingness 
to see that reunion accomplished. 

We are writing this article before Mr. Asquith speaks 
on Wednesday, but we already have Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech and Sir John Simon’s to go upon. When Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke on Friday, March 2nd, in Edinburgh, 
he complained that the Independent Liberals had no 
programme. He desired to give them one. He would 
not produce it then, but he said, in effect, that he had 
it in his pocket. Then he went on to compare the 
Liberals, both Independent and National, at the General 
Election to a ship in which one part of the machinery 
was counteracting the other part, and which had het 
bunkers filled with burnt-out coal. Not that Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed that he should be skipper of this badly 
hampered ship and personally see that the twin screws 
should cease to revolve in opposite directions; he 
explicitly declared that he did not desire the command. 
He only asked that he and his friends should again 
become part of the ship’s company. That is all very 
well, but we must confess to some understanding of the 
point of view of the Independent Liberals, who per 
sistently remember that in 1918 Mr. Lloyd George did 
his best to torpedo their ship. He did not sink her, it 





resigned, Mr. Bonar Law makes his choice in every 


is true, but her decks have been awash ever simet 
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Pea 
Strange though it may seem to Mr. Lloyd George, the 


Independent Liberals ardently believe that they have 
already got a satisfactory programme, or at all events a 
set of principles which could be instantly translated 
into a programme. They ask themselves whether it is 
likely that a better programme would be written for them 
by one who a short time ago was playing with the ides 
of a Centre Party which would be a kind of permanent 
Coalition, and who only a few days ago in the House 
of Commons, when he was invited to explain why he 
had once thr satened Germany with the very illiberal 
Ruhr policy which France is now carrying out, explained 
it by the one ominous word “ bluff.”” We are glad, of 
course, that Mr. Lloyd George never intended such a 
solicy seriously, but we are bound to say, on the other 
hand, that the situation was in itself much too serious 
for bluff, and that altogether we can appreciate the 
disinclination of the Asquithians to have their pro- 
gramme rewritten in the electionecring style of Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

Nor does Mr. Lloyd George seem to understand that 
everybody is weary of exaggeration. Readers of 
Coningsby will remember the delightful opening pages 
in which Party wirepullers decree that something must 
be written; that there must be a striking election- 
winning phrase, “Our Young Queen and our Old 
Institutions ” was the magical invention which met the 
situation ; but after several years of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
political arts what the nation chiefly requires is to be 
spared phrase-making. Sir John Simon may have seemed 
cool and even ungenerous when he answered Mr. Lloyd 
George last Saturday, but it was no doubt just that 
longing for something hectic in Mr. Lloyd George that 
prompted Sir John Simon to say that reunion would 
not be “suddenly achieved by any dramatic gesture, 
or secret conclave, or historical handshakes with flash- 
light photographs and special interviews.” For his part, 
he would not encourage what he called “a cinema view 
of politics.” 

The real question, then, is whether reunion is likely 
to bring nearer the things that Liberals want and to 
promote Liberal principles. 
Liberals are judging Mr. Lloyd George by the company 
he keeps. “* Whom is he acting with?” they ask, and 
a very relevant question it always is. Would the people 
he could bring into Liberalism really help Liberalism ? 
It may be that they could help it, but in any case it is 
a matter to be considered deliberately and not in a 
hurry. What would be the position of Mr. Churchill, 
and what that of Lord Grey of Fallodon? Then, again, 
what would Mr. Lloyd George bring with him in the shape 
of assets as well as in the shape of friends? Could he 
deliver any goods except himself? And is he in himself 
sufficiently valuable to justify any sacrifice of principle ? 





A great many Independent | 


the reality of the housewife’s anxicty about the disposal 
of the cold mutton—but in politics it is fatal to bring in 
elements, however forceful, that do not suit or fit. 

After all, why should the Independent Liberals accept 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal if it does not actually please 
them? He cannot possibly offer his heart elsewhere, 
so that he really has no alternative. He has tried 
Unionism ; and there were times when he showed that 
he was prepared to consider Labour as his mate. Fresh 
proposals in either of those quarters would now meet 
with an icy eye, and, of course, he knows that as well 
as we do. But it may be said that if the Independent 
Liberals do not fall into Mr. Lloyd George’s arms he 
may do them infinite harm on the principle of “ the 
woman scorned.” We do not think, however, that this 
could happen. No doubt he might be tiresome for a 
time, but in the end he would be sure to swallow himself, 
like the serpent of the East. It is easy to be frightened 
by visions of an Alcibiades or a Cleon rushing round 
with the terrible gift of oratory and political strategy 
and threatening the State with destruction, but as a 
matter of fact, when an Alcibiades or a Cleon has a 
dwindling number of followers, the world soon wearies 
of him. We trust, therefore, that Liberals will recognize 
that they are quite safe in coming to a decision at their 
leisure. We hope we may not be thought impertinent 
if we say that we should be pleased if reunion were 
found possible, but that we should not be surprised if 
it were not. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
THE EFFECT OF DRINK. 

| a letter published in the Spectator of February 17th, 

Mr. William Mackenzie called attention to the 
“ appalling” situation in Ireland with regard to the 
drink traffic, and suggested that this may be the fount 
and origin of all the present disorders. Since he appealed 
for an opinion on this matter to me, as the writer of the 
series of articles on Ireland recently appearing in the 
Spectator, I will try to give one. The subject is certainly 
a very serious one, and merits attention. As will be seen, 


| however, the great increase of drinking in Ireland is the 


No one would deny that Mr. Lloyd George would be a | 


wonderful property—we do not mean necessarily a 
profitable one, but certainly a very striking one. To a 
considerable extent, we dare say, the decision of Liberals 
will be guided by temperament. All will acknowledge 
that Mr. Lloyd George is made of unique stuff, but 
while some will be optimistic enough to believe that in 
changed circumstances he will behave more quictly and 
responsibly, others will. remain pessimistic and say 
that no Party will ever be safe or comfortable or dignified 
with such a firebrand within it. The only thing that 
seems certain to us at present is that if Mr. Lloyd George’s 
acts and words would not reinforce real Liberal prin- 
ciples, it would be not only useless but dangerous for 
the Independent Liberals to join up with him again 
merely because he has a powerfuland singular personality. 
To waste good material always causes a pang—hence 


| people.” 





outcome, not the cause, of the general demoralization 
which has accompanied the overthrow ef law and 
order. 

Of the growing extent of the evil there can be no 
doubt. The Lenten Pastorals of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops speak of it in tones almost of despair. Cardinal 
Logue directs the attention of the clergy to the increase 
of drunkenness and of “ the smuggling and manufacture 
of a spirit from molasses and other materials, which is 
a poison rather than a tolerable drink”; shebeens, he 
says, are established to sell “ this vile stuff to the ruin 
of temperance, of morals, and even of the health of the 
The Archbishop of Dublin declares that drunk- 
enness is again on the increase, and bids his flock avail 
themselves of the Lenten fast to free themselves from 
this ‘degrading vice.” The Bishops of Armagh and 
Derry both denounce the traffic in illicit spirits * which 
has developed within the last few years.” Finally, 
Dr. Finegan, Bishop of Kilmore, devotes a considerable 
part of his Pastoral to this evil. “From statistics 
published in the newspapers,” he says, “ the state of 
Ireland, as regards the amount of money paid for intoxi- 
cating drinks, seems to be alarmingly getting worse. 
From the latest returns it seems to be fifty million pounds 
or more yearly—about ten pounds per head for every 
man, woman, and child of the population. When the 
rental of land in Ireland was at its highest, it did not 


amount to over eighteen millions per annum. Such an 
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expenditure on drink argues both intemperance and 
prodigality. . . . This is a crying evil and a great sin.” 
The Bishop concludes by appealing for support for the 
Temperance societies established in his diocese. 

Admitting this evil, then, does it account at all for the 
present “red ruin” in Ireland? The answer is: Only 
within very narrow limits. Here and there a more than 
usually ferocious outrage has been the work of drunken 
men; and this has been notably so in the terrible cases 
of rape which have occurred. But from the beginning 
the policy of terror has been carried through without 
the stimulus of drink. The Sinn Fein organization saw 
to that. The ban it put on drink was partly a counsel 
of idealism; for Sinn Fein had its moral as well as its 
political aims, and may be given credit for its revolt 
against the vices which had so long undermined the 
character of the Irish people. But it was also a counsel 
of expediency. For drink loosens the tongue, and 
drunken confederates in a conspiracy are a danger. 
The young men who dragged Mr. Alan Bell from a crowded 
tramear and riddled him with bullets were righteously 
sober; and so, too, were those who perpetrated the 
hideous massacre of young, unarmed officers in Dublin 
on November 21st, 1920. I have never heard that the 
women who tore old Mrs. Lindsay to pieces, after she 
had been dragged up into the hills, had taken drink. 
Their native ferocity sufficed. Indeed, what with the 
discipline of Sinn Fein and the sobriety enforced by high 
prices caused by the Great War, the detectives employed 
by the “ Castle’ complained that their old seurces of 
information—the public-houses—had gone dry. By a 
singular irony, the downfall of law and order in 
Ireland was due not to the drunkenness of the 
country, but to its exceptional sobriety during the 
critical period. 

With the end of civilized rule, which corresponded 
with the close of the Great War, there came a change. 
The surrender of the British Government removed the 
main motive for the enforcement of sobriety on the 
1.R.A.; drink once more flowed freely ; and even when 
the Army split into warring factions it was only here 
and there that an officer would impose discipline in this 
matter. I have heard of a local commander of the 
National Army who succeeds in keeping his men disci- 
plined and sober, his method being to forbid them to 
enter a public-house, under severe penalties, and to 
supply them with a good ration of porter in barracks. 
That, however, is a rare exception. What happens too 
commonly may be illustrated by a case that was recently 
brought to my notice. About three weeks ago the staff 
and guests of the leading hotel in Boyle, Co. Roscommon, 
were awakened in the small hours of the morning by a 
violent hammering on the front door. The landlady 
and servants descended, but were afraid to open as they 
thought it was a raid by Irregulars. The glass panels 
of the door were then broken and the door itself smashed 
in from outside, and there poured in—some thirty 
National soldiers, headed by a sergeant, and all drunk ! 
The sergeant, who was mad with drink, threatened the 
landlady and the others in turn with a loaded automatic, 
and finally discharged it into the leg of one of his own 
men, who were just sober enough to try to restrain 
him. According to the official reports, the man was 
*‘ accidentally shot.” But, as the Boots sagely com- 


mented, what better could be expected of a sergeant and 
private soldiers when the general commanding them 
was an ex-postman who had been dismissed from the 
postal service for drunkenness ! I have heard from several 
quarters that the behaviour of the Republican “ Irregu- 
lars” is often better than that of the Free State troops. 
However this may be, it is not drunkenness that accounts 





a 
for the murderings, the wrecking, and the burnings. 


but drunkenness has a good deal to do with the failure 
to stop them. 


The immense increase of illicit distilling—if anythin, 
can be called illicit in this country at present—has, of 
course, greatly multiplied the evil. This is an inevitahj. 
result of the sudden and complete abolition of the old 
machinery of government before another was ready to 
replace it. Before the troubles began, the main occupa. 
tion of the old R.LC., and of the magistrates, in the 
wilder parts of the country, was to prevent the making 
of “ poteen ”—and its consequences. During the troubles 
some of the worst crimes committed against the 
magistrates and the police were out of revenge for their 
salutary activities in this matter; and, naturally enough, 
now that there are, to all intents and purposes, neither 
magistrates nor police, the stills are hard at work flooding 
the countryside with their poisonous brew. The process 
has in many cases been quasi-legalized. For, in order 
to raise revenues for the final liberation of Ireland—or 
for themselves—the “ Republican Courts ”’ here, there, 
and elsewhere have been issuing licences for the sale of 
spirits to all and sundry. It is to be feared that at the 
present time Mr. Mackenzie’s estimate of 17,000 public- 
houses in Ireland is much too low. 


That, so far as I know it, is the situation. Like the 
whole situation in Ireland, it is apparently hopeless, 
Apart from the Bishops’ Pastorals, I have evidence that 
the best of the clergy are doing what they can to stem 
the evil. But what can they do? In earlier days their 
moral authority, backed by the law, did not always 
avail; and the law, backed by their moral authority, 
held the evil in check, but did not scotch it. Now, the 
law has been overthrown largely by the action of the 
Church itself; and with the law has gone the moral 
authority of the Church. Childlike people, suddenly 
released from a somewhat rigid discipline, will behave 
as children would in similar circumstances—they will do 
as they like. What the average Irish peasant likes 
above all things, is to get gloriously drunk. A hundred 
stories might be told to illustrate his attitude in this 
matter; I will content myself with one told me recently. 
“I hope, Pat,” said the parish priest to an old man, 
“ that there was nobody drunk at the wedding.” “ Sure, 
your riverence,” said Pat, “ it’s not to a wedding ye'd 
be going to find a sober man!” President Cosgrave 
spoke recently of the state of Ireland as “ Bedlam 
out of bounds.” It is also a kindergarten loose in the 
store-cupboard. AN OBSERVER. 


THE LIGHT HORSE SHOW. 


NHE more genial weather was very welcome last 

week, for usually the horse that does not “ put 

up its coat collar” at Islington need not fear the longest 

of waits at the bleakest of cover sides—the Agricultural 
Hall is a very Hall of the Winds. 


It was good to see people taking an interest in horses, 
and not horse power, for once ; though, despite the anima- 
tion and colour “ light horses” always give to a scene, 
there was, to our perhaps too sensitive ears, a subdued, 
a devoted note about the Show. One felt one was in the 
very keep, the threatened last stronghold, of light horse 
breeding; in our own district only six per cent. of wheeled 
vehicles are horse drawn, and the rumble of that huge 
preponderance of unhorsed wheels sounded in our ears 
like the guns of a besieging force. Hunting alone 1s 
left ; and if it goes it will be a sorry day for horses and 
horse-lovers—and farmers. For, notwithstanding Cockney 
sportsmen who do not know wheat from bare fallows, 
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has never hurt farming ; they are branches of one 
tree. There is a type of reformer who has much to say to- 
day who always refers to “ farming ” as ** agriculture, 

anless lured by the alliteration of such a phrase as 
« farming on factory lines.”” Let the farmer, cries such a 
one, grade his apples ; keep pigs on the Danish system ; 


hunting 
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There will be less and less demand for the services of 
these horses. Farmers cannot afford to cumber their 
pastures with stock for which there is so restricted a 
market. No, in spite of the Prince’s cheerful speech 
there was a touch of perfunctory ritual—or of valedictory 
sadness, according to your mood—about the Show. 
As one moved amongst the crowd it was interesting to 
ontrast its tone with that of an average crowd, say, at 
the motor show at Olympia. The latter crowd has life, 
intensity ; all its members are actual or potential owners, 
and, however technically ignorant, eagerly observant and 
critical How many of the sedate crowd at Islington 
even remotely envisaged the possession of a hunter, 
or of any horse for that matter, we should not like to 
guess. There was the usual gathering of the really know- 
ing—breeders and hunting men, professionally cool and 
detached. There were the lookers-on, ladies who greeted 
every animal with shallow ecstasy, let him roll his eye 
never so much, as “ such a darling!’’ Gentlemen who, 
if they hazarded a remark without consulting their pro- 
grammes, made a sad havoc of sex and age. But— 
for that, of course, always 
a thrill—informed and ignorant were alike 
apathetic; the horse as a centre of current interest 
cannot rival the car, whilst as a zoological exhibit its 
time has scarcely arrived. As for the horses, there was 
nothing lack-lustre there. Both individually and col- 
lectively quality was maintained : “‘ Gay Lally ” took the 
Championship for the fourth time in his career, but the 
twenty-four new comers in the Premium classes were all 
well up to standard; and the hunters, made and in the 
making, were a wonderfully level lot, living proof (if it 
were needed) that this country still produces the best one 
horse single seater in the world—though God forgive this 
comparison of them to machines! When we looked at 
these shimmering, glistening creatures, and then at the 
cr wd round the ring, we had an odd realization of the 
‘Teadful ugliness of human clothing. It was like looking 
ta throng of smartly-dressed sightseers crowding round 
the Venus of Milo, 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
necmnaiiasiiuip 
By EveELYN WRENCH. 
FFVHE Washington correspondent of the Observer sent 
a lucid survey of the work of the present Con- 
gress, which is the sixty-seventh, on its adjournment on 
Saturday last for nine months. Not since 1915 has 
Congress had such a long vacation. Last Saturday was 
the second anniversary of Mr. Harding’s Presidency and 
the exact middle of his four years’ term of office. The 
correspondent’s belief that the funding of the British 
Debt is probably “ the largest single achievement” in 
Mr. Harding’s policy of “ back to normalcy ” certainly 
accords with the opinions so frequently expressed by 
the Spectator. The four outstanding events of the past 
two years, as seen by the Observer’s correspondent, 
have been—first, the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance ; secondly, the Washington Conference and the 
Naval Agreement ; thirdly, the Irish settlement, removing 
an age-long cause of friction between the two peoples ; 
and, finally, the Debt settlement. 


Americans who have been at Oxford Rhodes 
Scholars—there are now over five hundred of them— 
have long desired to establish fellowships tenable by 
British students at American universities. The American 
Oxonian, the admirable little quarterly published by the 
Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars, deals 
with this interesting proposal in its current issue :— 

“The fellowships should be assigned to individual Universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions rather 
than to districts or provinces as such. Each University would 
nominate the fellow to represent it from year to year in accordance 
with such regulations as may be laid down by the Board of 
Trustees to which the control of the fellowships is entrusted. The 
demand for these fellowships and the value of the results likely 
to follow from them should first be tested for a period of ten 
years by awarding fifteen fellowships yearly to fifteen institutions 
selected for the purpose. If the experiment is tried on this scale, 
nine fellowships yearly might be assigned to Great Britain and 
Ireland, two to Canada, two to Australia, and one each to New 
Zealand and South Africa.” 


WORLD. 
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Further details of the scheme will be awaited with 
interest. It would have pleased Cecil Rhodes, who 
earnestly desired to strengthen the friendship between 
the English-speaking peoples. 


During the past few days the Prime Ministers of the 
two greatest Dominions have made important speeches 
on inter-Empire relationships. Speaking at Toronto, 
Mr. MacKenzie King dealt at length with the crisis of 
last autumn in the Near East and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
appeal to the Dominions. Mr. King said :— 

“In free countries all Governments receive their power from 
the governed, and in the British countries enjoying self-govern- 
ment Parliament is, or should be, supreme in matters of peace 
or war. I hold that under our system of responsible self-govern- 
ment Parliament alone should determine, except in the case of 
threatened or actual invasion, whether the country should par- 
ticipate in wars in which other nations or other parts of the 
British Empire may become involved. This does not free the 
Ministry from the responsibility of taking a stand and making its 
position known at the right and proper time. It does, however, 
free the nation from the peril of being at the mercy of Jingo 
elements, whether in or out of power.” 


Speaking at Ottawa a few days later, Mr. Meighen, the 
ex-Premier, said that Canada’s best interests were within 
the British orbit. ‘‘The first practical League of Nations 
in this erring world,” he said, “ was the British Empire.” 


Mr. Bruce, the new Australian Prime Minister, in a 
speech at Melbourne, pressed for the summoning of 
another Imperial Conference to discuss Empire Defence 
and other matters. Like the Canadian Premier, Mr. 
Bruce said that “the system by which the Empire’s 
foreign policy was settled must be such as to involve 
the agreement of Australia before actual steps were 
taken.” It would appear, therefore, that the proposed 
Imperial Conference on economic relations will develop 
into a discussion of all matters of interest to the Empire. 
Mr. Bruce also referred to Australia’s need of markets 
for her produce. “Too much stress,” he said, “ has 
hitherto been laid on production, and not enough on 
markets for the disposal of the produce; Australian 
markets were very much restricted.” 


Several correspondents have drawn my attention to 
some figures which were quoted in these notes a fort- 
night ago on the rubber situation, and to my reference 
to American comments on the increased price of rubber. 
The figures which I quoted were given in the Literary 
Digest of New York, a periodical with a circulation of 
nearly one and a-half millions, which prides itself on 
the accuracy of its information. As my statement to 
the effect that “‘ a series of adjustments will permit of 
full production only when the price reaches three 
shillings ”—an assertion widely circulated in the American 
Press—is inaccurate, I hasten to correct it. I am 
indebted to the Secretary of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association for further information. Another  corre- 
spondent, Mr. Harold Agar, writes :— 


“The provisions of the Stevenson scheme are as_ follows :— 
When for any quarter the average selling price of rubber is not 
below 1s. 3d. but is under Is. 6d., an increase for the succeeding 
quarter of 5 per cent. is allowed; when the price is not below 
Is. 6d., an increase for the succeeding quarter of 10 per cent. is 
allowed ; should the price remain for this quarter at or over Is. 6d., 
production may be increased by a further 10 per cent., successive 
increases of 10 per cent. being allowed for each succeeding quarter 
when the price remains at or over Is. 6d. From this it will be 
seen that it is only necessary for the price to be Is. 6d. for four 
successive quarters for the production to reach 100 per cent. of 
the standard crop of 1919-20. The intention of the framers of 
the scheme was to stabilize the price at 1s. 6d., and the automatic 
increases are provided to guard against the price being forced up 
to such a high level as 3s. So much misapprehension prevails in 
England and, I believe, in America, as to the working of the 
scheme, that as much publicity as possible should, I think, be 
given to its true provisions.” 


The delegates of the British Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion have just returned from New York, where they had 
a number of discussions with members of the Rubber 
They are to be congratulated 


Association of America. 





on the success of their mission, which serves to 
the importance of personal contact in internat 

affairs. The British delegates say in their report onal 

“There is general appreciation of the neec . Ret 

measures taken by the edens Fla oe ” legislative 
a keen desire to see stability in the price of rubber. ere ig 
Americans feel, however, that they are entitled to ask. ans The 
do most strongly urge, that a declaration be made by or and they 
of the Governments controlling the Restriction of ene behaif 
the effect that if the legislation at present enacted should to 
to be insufficiently elastic to furnish adequate supplies of ny 
for the needs of the industry as and when required, ste s = 
taken by those Governments to release additional’ exporte > 
rapidly than present legislation admits. 'This request for 
declaration has the support of Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Sp a 
for the Department of Commerce at Washington.” “tate 


€mphasizg 


The suggestion of Mr. Henry Ford and Mr, Firestone 
that they should develop rubber plantations jy the 
Philippines and South America, to which reference Was 
made in these notes, does not, it seems, find much 
favour. The British delegates rightly express a hope 
that “ closer contact will soon be established between the 


Rubber Growers’ Association and the other Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Associations throughout the world.” 


Among the many agencies in Great Britain engaged 
in the very important task of emigrating children from 
Great Britain to the Dominions, a high place in public 
esteem is undoubtedly occupied by the Child Emigration 
Society, founded by a Rhodes Scholar, Mr. Kingsley 
Fairbridge. Sir Arthur Lawley summarized its aims whey 
he said that 


“in this Merry England of ours there were thousands of children 
born every year under the menace of a hideous struggle from the 
cradle to the grave. They, as a society, were out to take such 
children by the hand and to give them a chance in life; to take 
them away from the rookeries and blind alleys of slum life and 
bring them to the knowledge of something cleaner and better 
elsewhere.” 


Some weeks since I referred to the treasure hunt which 
is taking place on the Pondoland coast of South Africa 
for the recovery of the gold and precious stones supposed 
to be in the wrecked East Indiaman ‘ Grosvenor.’ At 
the annual meeting of the shareholders at Johannesburg 
recently the chairman was able to present a report from 
an Admiralty diver, who had found “a huge mound of 
hardened shell and sand,” which he felt certain ‘ 
tained the lower portion of a wreck, including guns.” 
Visions of what is under that huge mound are no doubt 
attractive enough to buoy up the spirits of the share 
holders. 


* con: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Srr,—I enclose cheque for 30s. and desire to be entered as 
an annual subscriber to the Spectator. You, perhaps, at home 
do not realize what a weekly paper such as the Spectator 
means to us who live on the **‘ Outposts of Empire.” I am 
a mining engineer-rancher and citrus grower—was born in 
1881. Life out here is fairly uncertain. I own some 10,000 
acres in Rhodesia, so am not likely to move from here. What 
sum would you take now and send me the Spectator till | 
quit this earth? Make me a sporting offer.—I am, Sir, &., 
J. M. Mowsray 
(late Capt., R.L, Tunnelling). 

Chipoli, Shkamra, S. Rhodesia. 

[We accept the omen ; and have informed Captain Mowbray 
that if he is willing he shall be the first Life Member of the 
Spectator. The coincidence of this suggestion with our 
proposal is very curious. Mr. Mowbray’s letter is dated 
January 26th, 1923. It was about that time that the idea 
of the use of Life Membership to maintain continuity in 4 
newspaper first occurred to us, and has since closely engaged 
the attention of myself and my colleagues, though not till 
to-day has it been mentioned in the paper.—Eb. Spectator. 
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—— 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the SprcraTor.]} 
crn,—I feel very much that I want to write to you to express 
one tion of the very enlightened way in which the 
Spectator is going about the work of making America and 
England better understood of each other. Several years of 
observation ofthis very fascinating question of Anglo-American 
relations have served to impress upon me the curious extent 
to which the people of the United States respond every time 
to the right thing done in the right way. The problem with 
those who desire to foster love and friendship and aid in the 


my apprecia 


dissipation of reverse sentiments is to find the right thing 
and to recognize the right way. It is not easy, and whilst 


everyone may learn in a measure to become one, the great 
reconcilers are clearly born and not made. At any rate, they 
have an instinct for this kind of service which grows in power 
and effectiveness as familiarity with the problem is deepened. 
There is in this country a great mass of hatred for all things 
English, and a great mass of love. To a superficial observer it 
sometimes seems much more easy to arouse the hate than to 
evoke the love, but this is because the observer fails to recog- 
nize that the love is much more fundamental than the hate 
and must outlive and finally destroy it. 

A few weeks ago I was at the Metropolitan Opera House 
here when Clemenceau made his first speech in this country. 
It was an anti-British speech, not openly so, but every now 
and again he made an oratorical point against England, and 
then paused, evidently hoping for applause. Although the 
mecting was enthusiastic for him, this applause was never 
fortheoming. Each such point was received in total silence. 
This fundamental respect and love for England is only waiting 
for the things you are doing in the Spectator, such as the 
proposed memorial to Page in Westminster Abbey, to expand 
into much fuller expression. It is interesting in the extreme 
to see how much, especially Curing the past few months, the 
Spectator seems to have come before the public, and to find 
how often it and yourself are quoted in the Press. Iam sure, 
if the matter were properly handled, the paper might secure 
a very considerable circulation over here. 

Forgive me for troubling you with so long a letter, but 
you are aiming to do a great work and I wanted you to have 
another assurance that there are many over here who recognize 
it and are “ cheering on the side lines.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

New York City. A FRIEND 1N AMERICA, 


AMERICAN VISITORS TO ENGLAND. 
[To the Editor of ihe Specrator.] 

Sir—Your issue of January 20th describes transatlantic 
tourists as desirable revenue-producers in Great Britain, and 
suggests the attraction of such visitors by greater enterprise 
of hotel-keepers and railways, and by advertising. My own 
experience leads me to say that the existing laws of Great 
Britain affecting tourists act as a deterrent. Every foreigner 
is compelled to register at the nearest police office after he 
has been thirty (or is it sixty ?) days in the United Kingdom. 
Upon filling in and signing a long questionnaire, and offering 
residents as his sponsors, he receives from the inspector an 
identifying certificate, which on leaving that district he must 
present again to the inspector, who stamps upon it his official 
permission to go to some other designated district, where the 
process is repeated by the new inspector checking him in and 
checking him out. If the visitor were a _ tickct-of-leave 
convict he could hardly be supervised more closely, or be 
subject to greater penalties for negligence. 

If in spite of this surveillance the visitor shall have per- 
sisted in remaining six months in the United Kingdom during 
any tax-year, I am advised that he becomes ipso facto liable 
to the Treasury for the full amount of British Income-tax 
upon ail income received by him from any source during the 
preceding twelve months. Very few persons will knowingly 
incur that liability in addition to the tax they pay in their 
Own country. The result is that many tourists who would 
like to spend their money in England are compelled to take 
it to France or Italy or some other Continental country which 
does not penalize them in that fashion. Are these restrictions 
wecessary ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

na ‘ ; Cuartes P. EELLS, 

terce Street, San Francisco. 





THE NEW ROADS AND THE 


ENGLAND. 

[Zo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am the unhappy possessor of a triple grievance on 
behalf of myself, the local community and the country at 
large, and am seeking, in this letter, to enlist your sympathy 
and assistance. Probably very wisely the Surrey County 
Council is engaged in the construction of a great east and 
west road for heavy traffic, roughly on the line of the 
ancient Pilgrim’s Way, to connect Dover with Aldershot and 
Salisbury. 

They are making it in penny numbers and it is only too 
clear that no concrete consideration of the whole and its 
importance has been given, for a portion from Reigate to 
Buckland has been rapidly widened and straightened for the 
benefit of the unemployed without any preliminary deter- 
mination of how to get on. Already a “ bottle-neck ” has 
been arrived at in this remote and lovely village and already 
much of the beauty of the old road has gone. ‘To proceed, 
it is now proposed to fill up part of the pond, largely destroy 
the village green and drive the road through and spoil four 
pretty private properties, of which mine is one. 

Sir, we are all anxious for fine roads, but surely this is 
wholly the wrong way to construct a new great traffic-bearing 
east and west highway. So far from passing through villages 
it should pass some distance from them, and already the 
railway has shown the proper route. We don’t want heavy 
traflic rushing through villages. It makes life a perfect hell 
for poor mothers with children and the aged. “ Bottle- 
necks" all along the way won't facilitate traffic, especially 
of the military type, and before any further steps are taken 
I do beg for your assistance in calling for a superior opinion 
to that of the highway committee of a county council, and 
thus stay the spoiling of one of the loveliest roads in the 
comparative vicinity of London. As everyone is interested 
I do most heartily hope you can help to ventilate this grievance. 
The road should stand for five hundred years and requires 
very careful and wide consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Buckland, Surrey. Paitre Dumas 
(Rear-Admiral, retired). 


[We are strongly in favour of new, widened and improved 
roads, They are absolutely essential to that increased 
motor traffic which is more than due and which if properly 
organized may be an untold blessing to us all. Door to door 
transport is a social and political ideal which we must en- 
courage in every possible way. But there is no reason what- 
ever why new roads and improved roads should be ugly, 
destructive of old beauties, and carelessly and stupidly 
designed. There is no more essential need for ugliness here 
than in the building of workhouses or railway stations. We 
are, alas, a supine people in the arts. ‘Ten or twelve years 
ago the Spectator suggested the formation of Amenities 
Committees affiliated to the county councils—their duties 
being not to obstruct or prevent development schemes, but 
to see that they were carried out in such a way as not to 
diminish the natural beauty of England. Surely this could 
still be accomplished.—Eb. Spectator.] 


BEAUTY OF 


THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,—In the opinion of the outside world and the foreign 
Press, contemporary Italy frequently finds herself placed in 
the position of the obscure descendant of an illustrious 
ancestry whose present merits are overshadowed by the 
brilliant past. For this reason I and many of my fellow- 
countrymen are grateful to you for welcoming contributions 
about the living Italy of to-day in the columns of the Spectator. 
But that same spirit of serene impartiality and benevolent 
curiosity which guides you will doubtless find justification for 
these lines of mine. 

Following on the penetrating and just words of Sir Rennell 
Rodd in your number of November 11th, 1922, there has 
appeared a second article in the issue of January 20th, 1923. 
This latter, substantially correct, I should have asked the 
Italian Press to reproduce, as I did in the case of the former, 
if it had not contained the really ludicrous hint that there was 
anyone in Italy who could propose to remove the capital from 
Rome to Milan, It may happen occasionally in a family that 
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the cadets are superior in intellectual vigour and pecuniary 
position to the eldest son. That is not, however, a strong 
enough reason why sensible people should change the legal 
and moral rights of their family. 

Your correspondent who, in the number of February 3rd, 
1923, contributed the article, ‘‘ The Position of Mussolini,” 
has exposed certain truths about the past and present condi- 
tion of affairs here in Italy, but he has also expressed many 
mistaken ideas, erroneous in themselves and also in the pro- 
portion which may be attributed to them and by the omission 
of other essential factors. I cannot attempt to go into details 
here in order to rectify these errors. I only wish to point out 
that the picture traced by “ Mr. X,”’ doubtless in good faith, is 
not a fair representation of the moral and economic condition 
of Italy. 

Also for us Italians the peaceful revolution of Mussolini was 
n surprise at first and still furnishes food for multifold re- 
flections. To render it more intelligible I will not make a com- 
parison but rather a re-evocation of the past. I would show 
you how we were governed for thirty years by a corrupt 
Byzantine Parliament, an empty flow of words, increasingly 
insufficient and always in progressive decadence. It still 
kept its feet after the terrible trial of the great world War, 
and may be likened to the feeble Directoire which, in France 
about 180 years ago, followed the spasms of the Revolution 
and lasted through the first great wars of the Republic. Then 
rose an Italian, Bonaparte, First Consul, a man of action and 
indomitable will, with clear ideas, decided mind, and manifold 
talents. He scattered that world of empty chatter and the 
irresolute, gaily careless governors, and immediately attracted 
towards himself the almost universal favour of the country. 

Benito Mussolini has behind him a still more stormy and 
instructive past than even that of General Bonaparte. One 
thing is certain. With his words and acts he has conquered 
in a few months the faith of many and the respect of all. The 
danger for him rests in his followers, the usual followers and 
** would-be ”’ profiteers of success. But I have reason to 
believe that, without publishing it on the house-tops, he 
knows and discerns them. There is still another thing certain 
and quite contrary to the article of “Mr. X.”*: Mr. Mussolini’s 
Cabinet numbers several men of worth, as modest as they are 
capable. Before giving any conclusive judgment it is, anyhow, 
only fair to allow him quel tempo, without which nothing can 
mature or fulfil itself—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALBERTO GEISSER, LL.D., 
Chairman of the Cassa di Risparmio (Savings Bank) of Turin, 

Turin, February 12th. 

[The proposal to remove the capital to Milan is no doubt 
absurd, but that it had been actually made was mentioned 
also by the special correspondent of the Times.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MUSSOLINI AND THE ROMAN 
CHURCH. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—In your issue of February 24th you mention that “ the 
Vatican has given a chit to Signor Mussolini”; you note 
that “the Dean of the College of Cardinals has publicly 
referred to him ‘as the man who had, by his qualities as 
statesman and his unconquerable energy, been chosen to 
restore Italy to the greatness of her civil and religious tradi- 
tions’; and you suggest a possible rapprochement between 
the Roman Catholic Church and Mussolini. Your suggestion 
is probably correct. Mussolini is to all appearance an 
eminently strong man. He has taken the bull of a politically 
disorganized Italy by the horns, and is putting its neck to 
the plough with considerable success. Like most strong 
men, he believes in himself, and has not hesitated to act as a 
dictator pure and simple. It was, however, a remark of 
Cavour that “any fool can govern by court-martial” ; and 
the task awaiting Mussolini is to govern by Parliament. To 
do this he has to bind parties to his policy and himself; and 
the Roman Catholic party in the Senate stands for very 
considerable power. Besides, he draws much support from 
the peasantry ; and they are attached if not to the Papacy, 
certainly to the religion it stands for. Probably this throws 
some light on his attitude and on his reputed intentions 
regarding the schools. It would be interesting to know what 
he really thinks. The relation of the Roman Catholic Church 


CATHOLIC 


to Italian liberty has not, to put it mildly, been gen : 
but probably with others Mussolini realizes that a onenee 
has happened since those days ; and that the Church, in eal 
of its semper eadem claim, will have to adjust itself ry 
hold that ‘“* Modernism” is taking of the more inten 
priests and the growth of a more reasonable and less cama 
tious religious outlook. * 

May I add that Mussolini deserves the Sympathet 
consideration of Britain in his efforts? He has stil mach 
to do; but undoubtedly he has already done a yery ne 
deal ; and Italy is in a far stronger and, it would cman 
a more settled position than a year ago. The land of pat 
changes, it has passed through one, and not the least, of these 
—let us trust for the better.—I am, Sir, &c., ' : 


Rome, March 1st. Pressyrep, 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sin,—In your issue of January 27th you referred to the 
comments of an American, Mr. Wilson Lawrenson, who 
thought we should be well advised to let the world, and 
especially his part of it, know the burden in taxation which 
this country is quietly bearing. 

I have taken out the burden in outgoings during 1922 {9 
rent, rates and taxes on a meadow comprising 10.71 acres 


which I rent. It is in an urban area. It works out a; 
follows :— 

£a¢ 
Rent oe ee ee ee ee ee 48 0 0 
Local Rates ae ee ee ee ee 18 0 6 
Income-tax—Sch. A. .,. ee ee ° 12 16 
” ” Sch. B ee ee ee ee 27 0 0 
£105 1 6 


Of this my landlord repays me Sch. A, so he receives net 
£35 18s. 6d. from me; but as he pays super-tax he only 
retains net probably £29. It comes to this: that on this 
ten and three-quarter acres the Imperial Authority receives 
£46, the local authority £18, the landlord £29. The tenant is 
paying £93 apart from the expenses of fencing and mainten- 
ance. People in this country take their burdens very 
stoically, often because they do not take the trouble to work 
out what they really are paying. How many men buyinga 
pound of tobacco realize that they are paying the Government 
about 8s. each time they do it. If the Germans were taxing 
themselves on this scale, would there be any necessity for 
the coercive measures now very rightly being applied by the 
French ?—I am, Sir, &c., SWANSEa. 
Glanogwr, Bridgend, Glamorgan. 


A TAX ON BETTING. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—Your recent issue advocates a tax on betting, treating 
it only as an amusement and luxury, deep-seated in the life 
of the people. As an admirer of your advocacy of hard 
work and economy for the solution of the country’s needs, 
may I suggest that betting is becoming in fact a serious menace 
to both? It is the extreme of the * get-rich-quick "’ schemes 
which tend to destroy the spirit of steady plodding; it is 
the antithesis of self-denial which lies at the root of economy. 
English Common Law permitted and enforced ordinary 
wagering contracts—America differed in this—but in the 
eighteenth century the tendency of the Judges was to defeat 
them on the grounds of morality, decency or public policy: 
statutes (though repealed) were passed against them, and 
finally statutes dealing with the places where they were made 
(Street Betting Act of 1878, &c.) rendered them punishable 
under certain circumstances. 

Now that hard work and economy have become a vital 
necessity, it is time for the law to deal firmly with betting, 
and put down a national vice, rather than extend to it 4 
further recognition. I submit that the only use of the taxing 


power in relation to it, consonant with hard work and economy, 
is suggested in the phrase of an eminent American jurist, 
“the power to tax is the power to destroy.”—I am, Sir, &€» 
LaunceLot Packer, M.B. 





4 Temple Gardens, Temple, B.C. 4, 
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LATE MRS. W. T. ARNOLD. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sin,—The many friends of the late William Thomas Arnold, 
for many years one of the leading members of the staff of 
the Manchester Guardian and a frequent contributor to the 
Spectator, in whose columns, in 1602-3, over the signature 
« Vigilans Sed Equus,” appearcd the brilliant series of letters 
redicting with astonishing accuracy the great catastrophe 
of 1914, will be grieved to hear of the sudden death of his 
widow on Tuesday. Granddaughter, on the paternal side, of 
sir Charles Brent Wale, K.C.B., of Little Sheliurd, Cambridge, 
and on the maternal side of Archbishop Whateley, the famous 
{rehbishop of Dublin and intimate friend of ‘* Arnold of 
Rugby,” Henrietta Wale had inherited the same deep 
love of humanity, and not only of humanity, but of all living 
creatures, Which inspired the life and work of her brilliant 
husband. Though in her seventy-second year, her activities, 
always the astonishment of her friends, remained unchanged 
to the end, and only the night before her death she had 
attended a meeting of the Chelsea Branch of the “ League 
of Nations Union,” a cause she had embraced with the fine 
enthusiasm which was the keynote of her character. 

Darting with her quick, alert step along the crowded 
pavements, OF running after a “bus with the cnergy of a girl 
of twenty, the indomitable little figure in its black dress, 
with its forward, eager carriage 


ial 


THE 


gu 
of the head, as if always 
looking out for someone to help, or some stray dog or cat 
to rescuc, and its unmistakable look of breeding, will long 
pe missed from that part of Chelsea in which her home—at 
4 Carlyle Square—was situated. Her house-to-house visiting 
for one of the Fulham After-Care Committees brought her 
into close contact with many of her poorer neighbours, who 
came to love and bless her. Her little Monday afternoon 
working party, which for many years had never failed to 
meet and from which a constant stream of useful garments 
went out to the poor and needy in all parts of the world ; 
her work during the War in helping to trace the wounded 
and missing, and, above all, her never-failing activity on 
behalf of her beloved ** dumb friends *’—by all these things 
was her life filled, yet not so much so as not to leave her 
plenty of time for her personal friends, of whom she had a 
large and attached circle, who will mourn and miss her long 
and truly. 

By such lives as hers the world is permanently enriched, 
for the soul of Henrietta Arnold was filled with a passionate 
love of God and of all the works of His hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 


{ 
Chelsea. EK. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.]} 
Sirn,—Owing to the successful Balkanization of Hungary by 
the Peace Treaty English periodicals, for which we are obliged 
to the charity of English friends, reach us only after a considex- 
delay. So I did not read the valuable article on the 
problem of capital punishment in your issue of January 13th 
until yesterday. I would ask permission to answer a question 
raised by the author and at the same time to correct some 
mistakes which crept in. 
The question ran as follows : 
absence of capital punishment crimes of violence increased 
There is plenty of reliable evidence for the reverse. 


able 


“Was it found that in the 


9” 








The death | 


penaity was abolished in Italy in 1890 when the new Penal Code | 


came into foree. Official statistics prove that murder and 
manslaughter, the yearly average of which was 9.68 per 100,000 
of the population for the period of 1880-1889, have within the 
last thirty years decreased to 4.86 per annum. In Rumania 
the Penal Code abolished capital punishment in 1865, At 
that time the pereentage of homicide was 5.6, which has come 
down to 2.5 in 1907. In Belgium, though capital punishment 
has not been formally abolished, no execution has taken place 
since 1863, resulting in the decrease of the percentage of 
murder from 0.6 in 1861 to 0.2 in 1910. Similar is the ex- 
perience of Holland, Norway and other countries as well 
where legislation has done away with legal murder. It is a 
mistake, to say that France abolished but 
teinstituted the death penalty. There were several motions 
to this effect in the French Chamber, but the last one was 
Tejected in 1908 by 800 votes against 201. Equally erroneous 
ls the statement that capital punishment has been replaced 


however, has 





in Denmark by flogging plus penal servitude for life. Den 
mark passed a law which introduced flogging in 1905 under 
the influence of a reactionary political wave but repealed it 
in 1911, 

Arguments founded on reason are, alas ! hardly fit to con- 
vince public opinion of the uselessness of this archaic punish- 
ment. Professor Westermarck, in his wonderful book on 
The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, points to the very 
root of the question by saying ‘“ that the chief motive for 
retaining the punisiiment of death in modern legislation is 
the strong hold which the principle of Talion has on the minds 
of legislators, as well as on the mind of the public.” Devils 
do not cast out devils, and still the survival of the aboriginal 
sentiment of revenge prompts so-called civilized nations to 


| apply the same methods against their fellow-nations whom 


they consider criminal as Society does against murderers. 
Despite of Milton’s saying— 

“Who overcomes by force hath overcome but half his foc,” 
—the majority are still imbued with retributive emotion and 
still believe in the efficaciousness of brutal foree. Le who 
wants to have capital punishment abolished ought to strive 
against this feeling and belief.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Budapest, February 10th. (Dr.) Roustem VaupBeiry, 


Professor of Law, Ad ate 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


of the SPECTATOR.| 


CANCER AND THE 
{To the Editor 
Sir,—I have noticed a letter in your issue of February 10th 
in which it is suggested that liquid 
source of cancer. I think it very deplorable that an article 
which has been proved to be of so much benefit to the human 
race, and which saved an enormous amount of suffering 
during the late War, should be openly discussed in the lay 
Press as a possible cause of one of the most terrible diseases 
known. Surely this is a matter which, if it is to be dealt with 
in the Press at all, should be deait solely with in the medical 
It is hardly one that the ordinary layman is competent 


paraflin may be a 


Press. 
to form any opinion upon. 

The British Pharmacopewia has laid down a high standard 
for the quality of the article to be supplied and the public 
should insist upon the only. As general 
manager for one of the largest manufacturers of this oil, 
I think that no evidence has so far been produced which 
would warrant any inference that the taking of liquid paraflin 
is responsible for the increase of cancer. As a matter of 
fact, from information before me, I gather that cancer is 
not nearly so prevalent in a certain country where liquid 
paraffin is in much more common use than it is here. 

I suggest that our inquiries would be far better directed 
in investigating the lack of cleanliness in handling many of 
our foods, such as bread, milk and meat. The extraordinary 
want of particularity in the English markets is astonishing 
to some of our visitors from Overseas and is, undoubtedly, 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Bre_t THOMPSON 
Manager 


receiving best 


a source of great danger to the community. 
iH. 


Royal London House, Finsbury Square, 


Sterns, Ltd.), 


London, 12.C.2. 


A CORRECTION. 
[T'o the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Srr,—I have read your critique on Mr. Ault’s book, The 
Poet's Life of Christ. Are you not mistaken about Crashaw’s 
poem on the marriage in Cana? * The conscious water saw its 
God and blushed.” Archbishop ‘Trench, no mean authority 
and himself a poet of considerable standing, says of this 
epigram that it is graceful, and was written not in English 
but in Latin, which runs thus : 
“Unde rubor vestris et pon sua purpura lymphis 
Quae rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas! 


Nuimen convivae prac 


Nympha pudica Deum vyidit et erubuit.” 


scife numen, 


sens agm 


The English translation of this is by Aaron Hill and runs :— 


“When Christ at Cana’s feast by power divine 
Inspired cold water with the warmth of wine ; 
‘See,’ cried they, when in widening tide it gushed, 
‘The bashful stream hath seen its God and blushed. 

** conscious ’’ as given 


The word is ** bashful”? (pudica), not 


your critic. After all, I think there is something to be 


by 
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said for Crashaw. ‘“* Conscious” is not his, and therefore 
cannot be called a pretty conceit of his——I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Mappven, A.M., Clk. 
The Acacias, Portarlington, Queen's Co. 
[Nostra culpa !—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE THEATRICAL HOSTEL. 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—For some twelve years a hostel in Charlotte Street 
has been run by the Y.W.C.A., offering a safe and comfortable 
home for some fifty or sixty girls connected with the stage. 
This cannot be run cheaply as it must be situated near the 
theatres and agents, and consequently where rates and taxcs 
are high. The cost per head works out roughly at 30s. a 
week. Few girls, however, can afford to pay the fuil price ; 
the charge for food and cubicles must be kept within the 
means of those who need the hostel most, and special 
allowances have to be made for girls who have a long wait 
between two engagements. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the hostel can never be quite 
self-supporting. It is now faced with the extra expense of 
moving, as the present lease has expired. Larger and better 
premises have been secured in Guilford Street, W.C., to 
accommodate 65 girls. In order to carry out the necessary 
repairs and renovations, effect the move, and to have some 
funds in hand to meet the increased rent, at least £3,000 
is required. We feel sure that the theatre-going public 
will gladly contribute to help those who minister to their 
amusement, 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary, Theatrical 
Hostel, 26 George Street, Hanover Square, W.1.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

Il. M. Proctor, 
National President, Y.W.C.A. 

SyBiIt Brassey, 

FRANCES CHELMSFORD, 

EMILy PERssE. 

We are glad heartily to commend this appeal to the 
generosity of the public. We know that the need is real 
and urgent, and that this hostel is meeting it on the best 
lines. We hope to hear that the full amount has been given. 

SyBIL THORNDIKE. 
IRENE VANBRUGH, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


[To the Editor of the Srectaror.| 
Sin.—The Royal Academy of Music is appealing for funds 
to erect a small theatre at the back of its present buildings, 
in which opera and drama may be studied and performed, 
A suitable site has been bought and £16,000 raised towards 
the cost of building, but £19,000 are still wanted. ‘The steady 
growth of public interest in opera makes it imperative for 


MUSIC. 


— 


POETRY. 


_——— 


A DEWDROP., 


Tur dewdrop carries in its eye 

Snowdon and Hebog, sea and sky, 

Twelve lakes at least, woods, rivers, moors 
And half a county’s out-of-doors : ba 
Trembling beneath a wind-flower’s shield 
In this remote and rocky field. 


But why should man in God’s name press 
The dewdrop’s inconspicuousness 
When to lakes, woods, the estuary, 
Hebog and Snowdon, sky and sea, 
This dewdrop falling from its leaf 
Can spread amazement near to gricf 
As it were a world distinct in mould 
Lost with its beauty ages old ? 
ROBERT Graves, 


HE IS AMONG US Now, 


I po not live so far away 

But yester eve I saw him pass 

With his long shadow on the grass. 

It was an hour when even a child 

Cast a long shadow; but that tall man 
Threw one seemed all the earth to span 
IXven as the greatness of his work, 
When he is gone into the murk, 

Like endless tapestries unfurled 

Will make a girdle for the world. 


Ilis thought so uttered cannot dic. 
Though men expire and kingdoms pass, 
Though palaces are lost in sand, 
Though oceans flow where once was land, 
Though cornfields ripen and .wave and sigh 
Where tesselated pavements lie, 
Though temple ruins bed a wood, 
Though rivers ride where cities stood, 
Such poetry as he has made, 
When all he knew have long decayed, 
Remains a part of human mind 
And lives coeval with mankind. 

A. Hucu Fisurr, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


THE GROSVENOR HOUSE EXHIBITION, 





English singers to have adequate facilities for training, and 
this scheme is one of the necessary efforts that must be made 
to supply and sustain the demand for native art. The cause 
of British Music has the sympathy of all enlightened people, 
and this appeal of the Academy well deserves their support. | 
Contributions should be sent to the Secretary, Royal Academy | 
of Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.—I am, Sir, &c., | 
Il. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


A large number of articles and poems have lately been sent to | 
the ** Spectator” without stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
Literary Editor wishes to reiterate that he can in no case return 
rejected MSS. unless such envelopes are enclosed. 


The Editor would be obliged if Mr. David More, the writer of 
“The Poet to his Mistress,’ in the “ Spectator” of February 
24th, would communicate with him. | 








Marcu Stu, 1923, may well prove a fateful day in the 
history of British architecture, for it marked the open 
ing of the first exhibition of the Architecture Cub— 
an exhibition which both in its aims and achievement far 
outstrips anything of the kind yet attempted in this country, 
Everyone in or within reach of London between now and 
March 24th who has any pretensions to an interest in the 
applied arts may be trusted to attend what is undoubtedly 
an event of first-rate artistic importance and is thus far 
unique. 

There is another and at present a larger public who wil 
welcome this pleasant opportunity for viewing the most 
famous of the Park Lane palaces. If they are of the stuf 
that good sightseers are made of, they cannot be indifferent 
to fine architecture, even if they are ignorant of its technique, 
and it is such people that the admirable photographs and 
models that now crowd the state rooms at Grosvenor Hous 
will entrap into a direct and intelligent interest in modem 
architecture. 


In the high, gilded rooms any but photographs on 4 
heroic scale are dwarfed into insignificance, and it is wel 
that exhibitors for the most part realized that this would be 
the case and went to the trouble and cost of having generow’ 
sized enlargements made from specially taken negative. 
Those who did not do so must be disappointed by the way 
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ie exhibits have shrunk in the hanging, though the hanging 
pros ittee have done their best to help them by placing the 
pert pictures in a side corridor that should by no means 
o salened as it contains some of the most engaging of the 

luding many cottages and memorials—a 


ser works, inc . 
4 monument at Buckland, Berks, by Lord Gerald 


Wellesley and Mr. Wills, being particularly attractive. Sher- 
field Court in Room V., by the same architects, is an exercise 
in the picturesque that is singularly successful, as is also 
\ir. Maufe’s Kelling Hall—a flint and brick building of the 
kind Professor Prior taught us to admire. Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s resourceful versatility is well represented and Mr. 
qilden’s penchant for the sumptuous has had great scope at 
Port Lympne, where the classic austerity of the exterior 
is surprisingly belied by the oriental fantasies of the inner 
the City of Liverpool owes some notable university buildings 


to Professor Reilly, the best hotel in England to Mr. 
\tkinson, the great Cunard Palazzo to Messrs. Willink and 
Ded, and, above all, its dominating cathedral to the dis- 
tinguished genius of Mr. Gilbert Scott. The exhibition also 
shows us how well the city fathers of Cardiff have chosen 
their architects—the group of municipal buildings in Cathays 
Park going far to redeem a town that is otherwise of poor 





repute architecturally. Mr. Vincent Harris, Mr. Moodie and | 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards are amongst those to whom | 


Cardiff is indebted. 


Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson show how well hospitals | 
and the like may be served by architects who can keep their | 


aesthetic heads above the flood of sanitary and technical 
requirements, the due observance of which has, one presumes, 
been the excuse for the architectural ineptitudes that we 


have unhappily Jearnt to associate with most institutional | 


building. 
The side of one room is devoted to the works of architects 


recently dead, and this collection of their works—or rather 
their representations—testifies to the loss that England has 
suffered in the death of such men as Alwyn Ball and Winter 
Rose. 

With nearly six hundred exhibits to review it is no easy 
matter to pick out those deserving of especial notice, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that what is shown is the cream 
of a much larger number of works submitted. The Ex- 
hibition may certainly claim, as indeed it does, to be repre- 
sentative of the best architecture produced in England, or 
rather by Englishmen, within the last twenty years, and 
incidentally demonstrates to what a high level our “ best ” 
has now attained. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr. Herbert Baker and Sir John | 
| been very costly and I feel sure that the explanation of the 


Burnet could themselves form a _ pretty comprehensive 
exhibition of modern British architecture between them, and 
they here practically do so, though there are few of the other 
one hundred and fifty exhibitors who do not contribute 
something of value to the synthesis and the total impression 
that the visitor receives. In the great Stadium and British 
Empire Exhibition buildings at Wembley, Messrs. Simpson 
and Ayrton have been given a rare chance that the photo- 
graphs of the still unfinished buildings show them to have 
seized with boldness and success. However, the centre of 
popular interest will no doubt be the series of historical 
models specially collected by Lady Constance Hatch and 
Lady Murray, the ‘ seventeenth-century house” lent by 
Lady Sackville being perhaps the most engaging of all the 
models—though that showing the completion of the ambitious 
Bush House scheme (Messrs. Helmle and Corbett), Aldwych, 
proves how extremely informing a model can be as compared 
with a mere drawing. 

Having made a tour of the galleries, the visitor is recom- 
mended to rest in the darkened ballroom, where he will find 
a selection of the photographs he has already seen projected 
to a large scale upon a silver screen, enabling him to revise 
or fix his impressions with the minimum of fatigue. The 
Architecture Club was formed to promote better building, 
and this, its first exhibition, is but a means to that end. 
In order to get good buildings it is necessary that the demand 
be stimulated, and when the public realize what good modern 
architecture can be like, it is unthinkable that it will much 
longer tolerate the downright bad. 


CLovucH WI tir1Ams-ELLIs, 





THE THEATRE. 


—<g—__—. 
VOLPONE OR THE FOX.—BEN JONSON, 
THE MARLOWE SOCIETY, CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is difficult to imagine a better performance of an Elizabethan 
comedy than that given by the Marlowe Society at Cambridge 
this week. It was beautiful to look at, brisk, unaffected, and 
amusing. When I say that it went on till nearly twelve and 
did not seem a moment too long, the reader will realize that 
here was no common production. 

Ben Jonson’s play has, among a hundred good qualities, 
certain very definite faults. If it has not quite the boisterous- 
ness of Bartholomew Fair it is yet often forced and restless. 
Volpone, who, with the aid of Mosca, his parasite, accumulates 
a fortune, and sets everybody by the ears with tales of a will 
and his failing health, has too many turns and shifts, and 
repeats cach of them too often. Actions are let loose on the 
stage without adequate emotional causes, and there is too 
great a wealth of sub-plot. Also there is a dearth of 
credible human beings in a comedy world which had already 
begun to feel the freezing touch of Jonson’s theory of the 
Ifumours. 

But in spite of its having faults I think that the Marlowe 
Society were very well served by the comedy. It is vigorous, 
unsentimental and intelligent, and here and there the satire 
has a vigour that makes us think of Swift. All these qualities 
the undergraduates who acted the play understood and 
enjoyed. The production was excellent and the colour effects 
and lighting beautiful. The stage was arranged in three parts, 
with an inner arch and an apse-shaped innermost stage. 
During most of the time when the full stage was in use this 
end was hung with curtains of a particularly admirable 
viridian green. A whole serics of painted or patterned 
curtains were provided, among which a beautiful blue set, 
with a big stencilled silver design, and the main curtains, with 
Esop’s fable of the fox and crow in pinks, reds and blacks, 
were particularly memorable. For the scenes where more or 
less the entire cast is on trial before the Venetian Senate a 
really noble room was arranged in black, hung with blue 
patterned in silver. Against this background the crimson 
robes of the senators and advocates were most effective. 
There is no play to be seen in London now with so beautiful 
a setting, except perhaps the Beggar's Opera. I wonder if 
the Marlowe Society would for the encouragement of managers 
publish an account of the cost of this setting and of those 
of the costumes which were specially made for the occasion- 
To do so would be a pious act. I think they cannot have 


| décor of many London plays must be that managers believe 


| beautiful colours cost more than ugly ones. 


Not less admir- 


| able than the beauty was the efficiency of the production. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





There are the usual intricate changes of scene and they were 
all made at lightning speed and in absolute silence. 

I wish that the morbid modesty of the Marlowe Society 
did not forbid me to pay any less general tribute to those 
who were responsible. No names of actors are officially 
given, nor are the names of music master, producer or décor 
artist. 

As may be imagined in so well stage managed a performance 
the team work of the cast was excellent. The individual acting 
was unequal, though always pleasant, alert and intelligent. 
Volpone, though he gave a very spirited performance, was 
perhaps a little unwilling to trust his part, as was Sir Politique 
Would-be. Peregrene was charming, as were also in their 
several ways Volpone’s queer household. I think that 
I liked this Mosea’s interpretation of the part better than 
that of Mr. Ion Swinley who acted at the Phoenix Society’s 
production two years ago. 

As was to be expected, the comic woman was very good, 
while the young man who acted the rather tiresome part 
of Celia had little chance of showing what he could do. 
Voltore was particularly good and the crowds and supers 
Altogether the Marlowe Society is to be 
The production has proved one of the events 
TARN. 


were excellent. 
congratulated. 
of the theatrical year. 


(The usual ‘* Recreations of London”? will be found on page 419.) 
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BOOKS 


—_—— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Or the large number of books this week perhaps the one which 
will prove of most general interest is Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s 
Life of Sir William Harcourt, in two volumes, which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable. In the case of so long a bio- 
graphy I hope that we are not going to be fobbed off with a 
State portrait. We have had too many books which, for a 
man, give us the colourless insipidity of a bad white marble 
statue. We no longer desire to see even our most revered 
leaders sct before us as we know no man ever was. But 
probably Mr. Gardiner has made no such mistake. Professor 
Gilbert Murray writes a preface to Miss Taylor's Aspects of 
the Italian Renaissance (Grant Richards), which he describes 
as a good book as well as a startling one. Its style seems a 
little boisterous, but with such a subject an author must find 
this a fault difficult to avoid. There are several biographies 
and autobiographies—accounts both of the notable and the 
notorious. Messrs. Hutchinson publish the Memoirs of 
Cecchetti, The Master of the Russian Ballet, author of the 
standard book on stage dancing and the teacher of Pavlova, 
Massine, Lopokova and Karsavina. It is a book which should 
prove of great interest for all who care for the delightful art 
of the ballet. 

There is a second edition of The Trial of William Palmer, 
the celebrated murderer (William Hodge and Co.). Mr. 
Serjeant Shee’s speech for the defence is a lesson in the old- 
fashioned oratorical style. Windjammer Yarns, by Captain 
Alex Anderson (Witherby), is the story of fifty years spent 
on wooden sailing ships and tramp steamers. It promises 
most attractive reading. 

There is also a sort of informal biography of Ifenry Muddi- 
man, who was “ Journalist to Charles Il. and James II.” 
and founder of the London Gazette. It is written by his 
namesake, Mr. J. G. Muddiman (John Lane). 

Messrs. Longmans publish a learned work on The Psychology 
of the Ascent of Sap, in which Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose gives 
an account of experiments and researches which should be of 
great interest to botanists. 


The reader should look out for an outburst of quotations 
in the Press. Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls publish a large new 
edition of Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. Those 
of an inquiring turn of mind might profitably reflect on what 
a “ practical quotation” can possibly be. Anyhow, “ prac- 
tical quotations ” seem to include some amazingly bad pieces 
of verse as well as some very good ones. The book will, I 
fear, be very useful, and, incidentally, it makes very amusing 
reading. I cull the following, which appears’ under 
* Proverbs ” :— 

“There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 


penny: the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops3 and I will 
make it felony to drink small beer.”— Henry VJ. 


Mr. Wells’s new novel is just out, published by Messrs. 
Cassell. It is the one with which a large poster in the Strand 
las made many of us familiar. ‘* Men Like Gods!” declared 
this poster. ‘No Clothes—No Marriage (and I think)— 
No Meals.” But in spite of this unkind announcement Men 
Like Gods seems, at any rate, to have a good deal of Mr. 
Wells’s usual wit. I opened the book on this :— 


“Mr. Barnstable stood making those weak, propitiatory gestures 
which come so naturally to the inexperienced speaker.” 


I am sorry to see that Mr. Jonathan Cape has this week 
given in to the bad type of dust cover. He publishes this 
week two novels, The Captain More, by John Brandane, and 
Dedication, by Henrietta Leslie, both of which have this 
feature. One cover is naturalistic and badly drawn: two 
men in “ period” dress (I cannot be more precise) have 
covered a table and the floor with cards and wine-glasses ; 
the other is an equally badly drawn landscape and is muddy 
in colour and ill-reproduced. In the case of neither cover 
has any thought apparently been expended on the relation 
between the lettering and the picture itself. All this is a 
end falling off from Mr. Cape’s usual distinguished work. 


Tue Literary Epiror. 


| ot —- 
A HISTORY OF JUGOSLAYVIA* 
Ir is hardly an exaggeration to claim that this is the 
important of the books on the new States of Europe hither 
published. In the first place, Jugoslavia, like Czechoslovakia, 
is no mere musical-comedy little republic living by selling 
Its postage stamps to wealthy philatelists, but a count % 
the first importance, an undoubted factor in future hens 
history, both political and commercial, and a factor a 
welcome with confidence ; in the second, Mr. Baerlein . 
such intervals as he allows himself between blacking the pe 
of his opponents, reveals an astoundingly detailed knowledg 
of a complicated subject, a complete fearlessness in the 
assertion of alleged fact. 

His work would be of value, if only to rid the popular 
mind of its idea that the new States of Europe are a product 
of the fantastic creative imagination of the Peace Conference 
To follow the thread of national history through times ot 
obscurity and stress is often difficult enough ; but the history 
of the Southern Slavs is in miniature the history of a ram 
rather than of a nation. Dalmatia had actually formed part 
of the Venetian Empire, Slovenia was subjected to Austria, 
Croatia to Hungary, and the history of Serbia is one of a 
perpetual struggle for freedom from centuries of Turkish 
rule. When we consider such facts it is no longer surprisin, 
that those who first dreamed—even after Napoleon’s attempted 
Illyria—at uniting a race of such heterogeneous comp mnent 
traditions into one sovereign nation were laughed at as 
visionaries. But this vision—largely through the enthusiastic 
work of the Jugoslav Committee—has come into being. Ang 
if the new Triple Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes does 
not find all its internal machinery working with the smoothness 
of that of older States, our wonder should rather be that the 
miracle of unification has been performed at all. With the 
Croat Question, the abstention of the bloc Croate from 
attendance at the Belgrade Parliament, as a result of the 
somewhat imperialist treatment which Serbia is said to be 
meting out to her sister State, Mr. Baerlein deals very wisely: 
one is particularly glad to read his frequent appreciations of 
the character of the Croat leader, Stepan Radié—a states 
man who is as ridiculously traduced outside his own country 
as he is beloved at home. Mr. Baerlein puts the blame for 
this dissentience largely on the violent Centralism of M, 
Pribiéevic. ‘That Croatia has a real grievance he does not, 
perhaps, recognize sufficiently fully ; but he is quite right 
to do what he can to counteract the hypocritical sympathy 
which Hungary pretends to feel for her former subject. The 
new Magyar kingdom, otherwise in a singularly decrepit 
condition, maintains in this country, and especially at Oxford, 
a more efficient propaganda than any other nation: she is 
straining every nerve to attain the rehabilitation of her old 
boundaries, and has seized on the so-called separatism of 
Croatia as a weapon to wound the dreaded Jugoslavs. With- 
out entering into a discussion of Hungary’s boundaries and 
the economic reasons for their revision, or feeling any animus 
against that most charming people, the present writer cannot 
but admit that their championship of Croatia against the 
“ oppression ’’ of Serbia is eye-wash. The Croats have not 
such short memories as all that: they have seen a different 
side of the Magyar character to that friendliness and genuine 
hospitality which is generally shown to English visitors— 
to Mr. Lockhart and his Oxford-Hungarian League. lt 
would, of course, be ridiculous to maintain that Serbia could 
not alienate Croatia beyond the powers of reconciliation, but 
if the enemies of Jugoslavia imagine that the situation can 
no longer be eased by wise and conciliatory statesmanship 
on both sides they deceive themselves. And if the Centralists 
imagine that such statesmanship consists in a_ridiculows 
blackening of the character of that true patriot and honourable 
man, M. Radi¢é, they deceive themselves also. But that 
reconciliation will take place one can devoutly trust: and 
there are in both Serb and Croat such qualities as make the 
prospects of the Triple Kingdom rosy indeed. But these 
questions are hardly the outsider’s business : to him it sens 
** much as if Sinn should bite its thumb at Fein.” ; 

Of the utmost importance, however, to every outsider 1s 
the question which occupies most of Mr. Baerlein’s second 
volume : the relations of Italy to Jugoslavia, and the conduct 








* The Birth of Jugoslavia. By Henry Baerlein. 2 Vols. London: Parois 
(42s. net.) 
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of Italy during the War. The strong hatred “ a = 
«; cani Croatici ” and the other Slavs is too we - soon ta) 
require emphasis : nor is it under Signor Mussolini S govern- 
ment likely to abate—as his amiable anxiety in to procure 
for Hungary an outlet to the sea somewhere near F wane pega 
indicate. Mr. Baerlein alleges, with all the eeoumnaennee o 
detail, that this hatred led Italy during the War into definite 
and repeated acts of treachery to the Allied Cause. It is not 
for a reviewer to comment upon such allegations ; but they 
cannot be passed over in silence. Mr. Baerlein makes his 
statements and adduces his evidence—his argument being, in 
short, that the collapse of the Austrian Empire was materially 
postponed by Italy's conduct towards the revolted Slavs and 
even the Serbs and Montenegrins ; for the honour of both 
countries investigation cannot be avoided, painful as such a 
subject naturally is. : 

The existing condition, at any rate, of the Slav-Italian 
marches—of Fiume, Istria and Trieste—is deplorable. The 
present writer has only a tourist’s acquaintance with those 
parts, but it is recent, and he can absolutely bear out Mr. 
Baerlein’s statements in this respect. Hatred upon both 
sides of the frontier is acute. From the great Keep of 
Ljubljana—the Capital of Slovenia—some forty or fifty miles 
of that frontier are visible: it is all too near for security. 
Up in the Giulian Alps border raids and fracas between 
tobacco-smugglers and Italian frontier-guards are frequent, 
and over the border a Slovene’s life is hardly safe. The 
country is still predominantly Slav ; on that point there can 
be no possible hesitation. Walking from the frontier to the 
Adriatic the present writer did not hear one word of Italian 
spoken in the countryside except by a party of carabinieri. 
In the towns, such as Trieste, the nucleus is generally pretty 
solidly Italian and German, the suburbs and countryside 
seem preponderantly Slovene. On this subject population 
the Fascisti of Venice and Trieste were in the habit of making 
periodical raids—reprisals as a rule for some article in a 
Belgrade paper which had offended them. ‘The great Balkan 
hotel in Trieste is still a blackened ruin, as are many Sokol 
—or club—houses in the suburbs. On the stairs of the 
oflices of the Slovene journal in Trieste sat two young cara- 
binieri, but what these children could do to resist a Fascist 
raid it is difficult to imagine. Their orders were, one was 
told, to ‘‘ expostulate.” Fiume, of course, is little more 
than a ruin: business is practically at a standstill: the 
whole town is under a reign of terror. As an American lady 
remarked to the present writer: ‘* Trieste is a corpse decently 
laid out for burial: Fiume a murdered body left to stink on 
the strect.” The tragedy is this, that by the most elementary 
principles of geography Italy can have no possible use for 
these places ; in her hands their disappearance from the map 
is certain. But she dare not Iet the Slavs have them, for the 
Slavs could make thriving ports of them both ; or in Austrian 
hands, again, Trieste might even yet save Vienna. Where 
will the eternal and throttling web of international hatred 
end ? 

In presenting this book to the British public Mr. Baerlein 
will deserve very well of it indeed ; and if English merchants 
establish trade with Zagreb and Dalmatia, English diplomatists 
realize the importance and excellent qualities of the new Slav 
State, English athletes compete in their Sokol gatherings ; 
in short, if relations of friendliness, mutual comprehension 
and mutual benefit are established between us, he will not 
have missed his reward. R. Hi. 


MR. HENRY MORGENTHAU’S 
REMINISCENCES.* 

THERE is less in this book about the War and about diplomatic 
experiences in Turkey than there would have been if Mr. 
Morgenthau had not already written Ambassador Morgen- 
thaw’s Story. We gives us here a stricter autobiography. He 
tells us about his early upbringing in Germany as a member of 
a Jewish family at Mannheim ; of his emigration to Amcrica ; 
of his successful speculations in real estate ; and of his final 
and complete devotion to polities. His father was a cigar 
merchant, and it must have been a bitter drama when a huge 
shipment of cigars, sent by the merchant to America, just 
failed to reach the American Customs before a new and much 
higher tariff came into force. The cigars had, unfortunately, 





Sie cei 
* Au ina Life-Time. By Henry Morgenthau. London; Heinemann. 18s. 6d. net.] 





been sent in a slow vessel. Mr. Morgenthau’s father, who 
had based his sales on the assumption that the cigars would 
arrive in time, was virtually ruined, and he diverted his 
thoughts from cigars to that of making a fortune elsewhere 
and by other means. He emigrated with his family. Bitterly 
dramatic, we say, the experience must have been; but how 
much more dramatic it might be in these days if the progress 
of a slow ship against bad weather were being reported day by 
day by wireless. A few hours one way or the other would rule 
Fun . . 

a man’s fortune, and with the help of wireless messages he 
might watch his destiny being spelt out. 

We will pass over Mr. Morgenthau’s business experiences 
and come to the politics. He says in effect that, having made 
his fortune in America, he felt that he was largely in the debt 
of his adopted country. Some of his friends were astonished 
when he announced that he was going to devote his life te 
politics, but he was moved by a deep sense of cbligation, and 
he held resolutely on his way. 

Perhaps the best pages in the book, till we come to the fine 
chapter on Judaism at the end, are concerned with the rise 
of President Wilson. Mr. Morgenthau describes how some 
of the old hands of the Democratic Party realized, when Mr. 
Wilson took to polities, that a new planet had swum into their 
ken. In particular Mr. Bryan realized it. The young Pro- 
fessor was making extraordinarily rapid headway, and there 
was evidently no longer a market for the rotund rhetoric 
of the currency reformer. The Democratic Party could no 
longer be thrilled by such a phrase as that the country was 
“crucified upon a cross of gold.””’ Mr. Morgenthau writes 
of a large political dinner at which both Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan spoke :— 

“Wilson rose to his opportunity. His speech revealed to these 
men a new power in the party. He made a splendid exposition 
of the issues before the country, and gave his vision of the remedics 
with beautiful eloquence and unanswerable logic. 'The audience 
progressed from rapt attention to enthusiasm. 

All this time I was watching the face of Bryan. I have never 
seen a more interesting play of expression on the stage than the 
exhibition which he unconsciously gave. Here was the rising 
of a new political star, which he well knew meant the setting of 
his own. His face expressed in turn surprise, alarm, hesitation, 

oubt, gloom, despair. ‘hen Wilson took his seat amidst tre- 
doubt, gl les] W! Wil took | t ist t 
mendous applause Bryan’s face was that of a man who had met his 
Waterloo. He rose like one who was dazed, and made a speech 
of abdication. He said that the time had come when a new man 
should be nominated, a man who was free from the asperities of 
the past, and that he was willing to march in the ranks of the party, 
and work with the rest of us to help on this victory, which he saw 
assured. He then started to sit down, but everyone applauded 
so vigorously, shouting ‘Go on ! Go on!’ that he became confused. 
For once, his political sagacity forsook him: he did not realize 
that he should stop. He regained his feet, and made a sad anti- 
climax by telling the diners stories of his observations in the 
Philippines and elsewhere. The evening was a Wilson triumph.” 

Mr. Morgenthau writes with very little art until he comes, 
at the end of the book, to the subject of Zionism. Then he 
is almost transformed. He earnestly pleads with his fellow 
Jews not to pursue the will-o’-the-wisp in Palestine. He 
points out that a ‘“ National Home” in Palestine which 
was promised by the Balfour Declaration does not mean the 
domination of Palestine, and he predicts that the chief leaders 
of Zionism, fiery particles all, will never be content with a 
compromise. He therefore foresees nothing but disaster from 
a Jewish point of view. Moreover, he says that the belief that 
a large Jewish community can support itself in Palestine is 
quite unjustifiable economically. The scheme is, politically, 
a fantasy, and, spiritually, a snare. Zionism looks back- 
wards instead of forwards. The true policy of the Jews, he 
declares with intense earnestness, is to identify themselves 
with the interests of the various countries in which they live. 

“The proudest boast of all these men, and my proudest boast, 
is: ‘I am an American.’ None of us would deny our race or 
faith. We are Jews by blood. We are Jews, though of various 
sects, by religion. But as for me (and here I am sure I speak for a 
vast body of Jews in the United States), if I were pressed to define 
myself by any single appellation, I would unhesitatingly select 
the one word American. Neither I nor the humblest worshipper 
in the most orthodox congregation can hope for anything from 
Zionism that is not already ours in virtue of our participation 
in the freedom of America.” 

But it is really hardly fair to quote a few lines from this 
notable chapter, entitled ‘* Zionism and Surrender,” for it is 
a complete piece, locked together by close argument, made 
apposite by historical illustrations, and informed with that 
quality of eloquence which comes of passionate sincerity. 
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ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS.* 


Mr. Houston, who was Bottomley’s confidential secretary 
for thirteen years, published a part of this biography in 
serial form in a Sunday newspaper. Not unnaturally, he was 
severely criticized in many quarters, for these chapters are an 
unsparing exposure of Bottomley, who was already ledged in 
gaol when they appeared: Mr. Houston’s public spirit and 
zeal for the truth made their appearance at a suspicious 
moment. The Foreword to this volume is the writer’s reply 
to such criticism. He tells us that he himself always acted 
in a perfectly honest and legal capacity for Bottomley ; that 
he is a creditor to Bottomley’s estate for far more money than 
Bottomley ever paid him in the whole of his service ; that, 
to quote his own words, “I saw in every paper the most 
bitter criticisms of him as though he was nothing but the 
Arch-Humbug of History. I knew there was another side to 
him, and I wanted to ‘* put him right with the world.” In 
short, Mr. Houston’s apparent object is to show us that there 
is a Dr. Jekyll as well as a Mr. Hyde in his late chief. 

Readers of his undoubtedly entertaining biography will be 
in some doubt as to whether he has succeeded. Most people 
who have had no illusions about Bottomley’s real character 
will not, we imagine, discover in these chapters a more likeable 
rogue ; on the contrary, for all our author’s protestations, 
they will find little in his pages that will prepossess them in 
Bottomley’s favour. Mr. Houston has done the Mr. Hyde 
parts of his biography with great gusto, and the figure that 
emerges has little to reeommend it. The critics of our modern 
democratic society, the only society in which such a career as 
Bottomley’s would have been possible, will read this chronicle 
with glee ; it is, indeed, an unconscious indictment of a whole 
society. For a public figure of any dimensions Bottomley’s 
personal assets were remarkably small. He had, as Mr. 
Houston, who is no fool, points out, the mass mind ; he had 
some power as a popular orator; he possessed some legal 
knowledge and could conduct himself very adroitly in court ; 
and he was a magnificent showman with all the dubicus arts 
of publicity at his command. He was the typical demagogue 
of our time. His face and figure probably helped him more 
than anything else to maintain his public pose of being a bluff, 
honest man of the people, a rough diamond, the friend of the 
bottom dog. His impudence was so magnificent that it 
almost disarms criticism; he could stage manage his public 
appearances in a most masterly fashion ; he could hob-nob 
with everybody and really worked hard to create his legend. 
“I'm old Bottomley,’ he would remark to any bookstall 
clerk or ticket-collector, and, wherever he went, he tipped 
lavishly. He always launched his pinchbeck schemes on 
golden seas of champagne. He had a regular corps of 
professional applauders. Wealth flowed from him. ‘ I never 
remember,” Mr. Houston tells us, ** making the journey from 
London to Manchester with Mr. Bottomley for less than £25, 
joint expenses.” 

For the rest, his equipment was amazingly slender. He 
had no power of organization and no financial ability. Mr. 
Houston, who ought to know, is emphatic on this point. He 
tells us that Bottomley “handled in all during his career nearly 
twenty million pounds of the public’s money,” and proceeds to 
show us what became of the forty odd ventures that Bottomley 
started. He was, we learn, *“‘a perfect duffer in business.” 
As a politician he was contemptible, unless he is regarded 
simply as an entertainer. Mr. Houston’s chapters on his 
political career are chiefly an account of Bottomley’s 
electioneering methods and political jobbery, and though 
they are certainly amusing, and perhaps enlightening, they 
do not prejudice us in our hero’s favour. It is quite clear 
from this account that Bottomley was (we cannot escape 
from the past tense) one of those persons who will do anything 
but think. He had to have people round him: he was 
particularly fond of feminine, very feminine, company ; he 
never read a book except guides to the turf, or a newspaper 
beyond the headlines and the racing columns : all his schemes 
and activities, his telegrams, journeys, champagne, women, 
gambling, games of draughts, gossip with his satellites, were 
there to exorcise the spectre of thought. 

Living thus, like so many men, never connecting one thought 
with another, existing on a mass of instinctive reactions and 





* The Real Horatio Bottomley. By Henry J. Houston. London: Hurst and 
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prejudices, as a popular journalist he was not to be dean} 
His principal business was the invention of catchwords 
titles. The great bulk of his so-called articles in John Buy 
and the Sunday Pictorial were, according to Mr, Hoi 
actually written for him by obscure and underpaid associate, 
ofhis. He was paid at least £100 each for his Sunday articles 
and Mr. Houston’s account of how these things were concocted 
should prove both amusing and instructive to enthusiastj 
readers of the Sunday Press. Bottomley would think of : 
title, wire it to one of his literary ‘* ghosts,” add a few touches 
(“‘ soleing and heeling ”—he called it) to the manuscript and 
then send it in. His biographer has a rich passage op this 
theme :— 

“* H. B.’s ‘ soleing and heeling ’ was not a very laborious 
I will give one actual incident, which is typical of the re. ae 
* ghost’s ” article had been sent down to us at The Dicker, anq = 
went over it together in the garden and approved it. Then 9 B 
wrote on a sheet of paper: ‘As I write I am sitting facing ‘the 
lovely Sussex downs, my favourite collie by my side licking 
hand and looking into my eyes, and my thoughts turn to the simple 
country parson of the village. (Take in “A”).” ‘A’ was a large 
slice of the copy furnished by the *‘ ghost.’ ‘The bells of the oid 
village church are ringing, calling the people to prayer,’ he cop. 
tinued. ‘The simple country parson passes on his way to divine 
service, and my thoughts turn instinctively to (take ‘in “BY? 
another large slice. He ended up with ‘God bless that simple 
country parson. Another striking article by Mr. Bottomley next 
week,’ and the ‘soleing and heeling’ was finished. The copy wae 
then handed over to a typist in order that the editor should not 
observe the mechanics of its production or the handwriting and the 
£100 was earned once more. When the cheque arrived H, BR, 
fingered it lovingly and remarked : ‘ God bless that simple country 
parson.’ ” : 
And he might have added, with even more propriety, “ God 
bless that simple British public.’ That public allowed 
Bottomley to lead it by the nose for a great many years, and 
then, tired of the performance, it threw him into prison. We 
have a suspicion that a properly organized society would not 
have allowed either thing to happen. 


IF BRITAIN IS TO LIVE" 

“We know of course that the country has always been going te 
the dogs ; always exposed to some peril or other—too little religious 
education, or too much; the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, or Bol- 
shevism, revolution, drink, divorce, the Flapper, the Jew, inflation, 
deflation, white bread, brown bread, the flight from the country 
side, the number of knighthoods in the last Honours List. . . , 
It is of course a sound instinct which prompts us to treat all these 
varying ‘perils’ with a certain measure of contempt. Common 
sense, a certain balance and sense of proportion, cause us to feel 
‘in our bones’ that the disasters will not happen, even if the 
remedy is not adopted. The Deceased Wife’s Sister or Deceased 
Husband’s Brother Bill may pass and the *buses will still run.” 
Tuvs wittily does Mr. Norman Angell placate, in his first 
paragraph, those more conservatively-minded of his readers 
who may have frowned a little on so strident a title as is his. 
Yet it is, of necessity, no more than a passing gesture of 
acknowledgment to an alien point of view, for the rest of his 
book is an attempt to prove that if his particular remedy 
—the International outlook—is not adopted, then the ‘buses 
will cease to run. 

His argument is economic. The comparatively small area 
of these islands could, before the War, maintain a population 
of over forty million only by trade with other sovereign 
independent States. This meant that these States and 
Britain, while remaining politically absolutely independent, 
became economically dependent. This was “ transnational” 
trade. National barriers, both physically by customs and 
spiritually by the fostering of national prejudices, were main 
tained, but by a sort of uneasy compromise the flow of com 
modities, which we call trade, was allowed to surmount them 
This was the system in 1913—and, albeit poorly, it worked. 
However, the prodigious increase in national animosities which 
the War occasioned wrecked this system. To-day, Europea 
States do not trust each other sufficiently to exchange com- 
modities. They are willing to suffer the privations, the 
generally lowered standard of living which “ self-sufficiency 

. . . ° ” 
entails in order to “depend on the foreigner for nothing. 
Now, this may be right or wrong. But in a Europe so orgal 
ized there is no place for forty million British. They will 
just simply die of starvation. Hence it would be natural to 
suppose that, whatever Government represented this British 
people, it would have as its first practical, stric tly self-seeking 
object the substitution of some other—of any other—econom 

ee aes 
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and political outlook on the part of the peoples of Europe. 
This is no question of sentimentalism, of ** preventing war, 
it is simple “ real politics” in its purest form. But, as a 
matter of fact, we know that this is not the case. Mr. Angell 
deals at some length with the explanation, with the “psy- 
chology of demagogy,”” with the discrepancy between the 
ublic and private utterances of statesmen. He, very natur- 
ally, cannot resist a chapter or so of “I told you so. One 
very charming bon mot he culls from a critic of one of his 
pre-War books ~_ 7 

“It is as feasible (said one critic) for the victor in war to take 

the trade and wealth of his de feated enemies, and to enrich himself 
at their expense, as it is for a big errand-boy to take an apple from 
a little one. 
The chapter of refutation which Mr. Angell sees fit to follow 
this with really takes away from its force. He should have 
merely asked us to remember his book The Great Illusion, 
reminded us of what his critics said, and then—* Si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspice.””’ However that may be, 
the Spectator’s withers are quite unwrung. The sole yct the 
nullifying fa'lacy in Mr. Angell’s position before the War was 
his deduction that, if war could be proved to be unprofitable 
it would not take place. And surely he must grant us that if 
the event proved his first statement, it ipso facto disproved 
his deduction. 

But of this, his new book, let us say at once that it is a clear, 
forcible and attractive exposition of the international situation 
as it confronts this country to-day. We recommend it both 
for the pleasure its witty pages can give and for its clear 
display of the needs of the hour. 


DR. RIVERS’S LAST BOOKS.* 

By the untimely death of Dr. Rivers, science has sustained 
a severe loss in more than one department. Physiology of 
the senses, abnormal psychology, ethnology, all were endowed 
by his fertile genius. And after reading the second of the 
two volumes under review, our regret is the greater that he did 
not live to succeed in another attempt to enter Parliamentary 
life. Forwithhisappreciation of thenon-intellectual aspects of 
human endeavour, and of the fundamental instincts at work 
in every form of group life—and consequently in all political 
controversy—he might have been able to expose the roots of 
some of the traditional evils that beset politics. And possibly, 
even, he would have enforced remedies for them. For in the 
first essay of Psychology and Politics he sums up the evils 
of bureaucracy as the morbid products of certain mechanisms 
with which modern psychology is much concerned. 
Government official, or he who covets that position, would do 
well to study page 20, thus: “I should like to suggest that 
one of the factors which enter into the production of ‘ red 
tape’ is the activity of a defence-mechanism . . . a protec- 
tion adopted in a more or less . . . unwitting manner by 
those who find themselves confronted with administrative 
problems to which their powers are not adequate.” 

The present universal interest in psychology, amounting 
almost to a cult, would in Dr. Rivers’s opinion end in a reaction, 
due partly to exaggeration of the importance of the infantile 
and unconscious aspects of mind, and partly to the premature 
attempts of practitioners to apply discoveries only half estab- 
lished. For the right application of psychology to politics 
he emphasizes the desirability of the study of social conduct 
from the behaviourist standpoint, rather than by the trans- 


ference of the principles of individual psychology to the group. | 


And he pleads for the furnishing of more data for research by 
an extended observation and study of political behaviour. 
Conflict and Dream is likewise a collection of lectures and 
papers, but the substance needs closer study and is a develop- 
ment of the theories enunciated by Dr. Rivers in his former 
work, Instinct and the Unconscious: A Biological Study 
of the Neuroses. It is an interpretation of the significance of 
dreams, based on a close investigation and analysis of a number 
of examples, his own in many cases, and those of his patients. 
Dr. Rivers accepted Freud’s theories in part, but was severely 
critical of them on several important points. He argues the 
inadequacy of the theory of wish-fulfilment as an explanation 
of all dreams, and quotes the nightmares of childhood and of 
War patients as showing no trace of wish-fulfilment. Whereas 
there was always a conflict ; and his method of treatment, 


* Conflict and Drea 
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namely, the exposure of the real meaning of the dream, 


that the patient might face it instead of suppressing it—was 


identical with Freud's. 

He draws attention, also, to the exaggerated importance 
assigned by the Freudian school to incidents in the dreamer’s 
early life, to the neglect of recent conflicts, and illustrates his 
argument in the minute analysis of several cases. Lastly, he 
points out the fallacies of the Freudian Symbolism, and 
particularly to the overdue emphasis on the sexual motif 
which can be felt throughout all the utterances of the school. 
To sum up Rivers’s theory of dreams: there are attempts 
In sleep to solve conflicts which are upsetting the normal 
life, and their manifest contest is generally to be explained by 
reference to recent events in the dreamer’s life together with 
an odd jumble of loose impressions. Thus Dr. Rivers com- 
bined the traditional explanation of dreams with the Freudian 
interpretation, and this choice of a via media, by such an 
able thinker, is worth considering. Alas! that this should 
be his last contribution to psychological science. 


SKETCHES IN CHINA.* 
On a Chinese Screen gives something of the impression of a 
portfolio of sketches. We find in it little jottings (so brief 
and so slight that only a certain quality in the treatment 
and the fact that they contribute just another pinch of 
flavouring warrant their inclusion) and also finished drawings— 
landscapes in delicate water-colour or strongly characterized 
portraits in charcoal—which arrest the attention and make 
us step back from them with an exclamation of satisfaction. 
The book has the merit—and we sometimes forget, nowadays, 
that it is an indispensable one—of being extremely readable. 
Even in the slightest of the sketches the reader may be certain 
of finding entertainment : he is never bored, never surfcited, 
and if his excitement seldom becomes acute his pleasure 
never degenerates below a highly respectable level. And 
the reader will find, too, here and there, an unobtrusive 
cynicism which brings a welcome astringence among the 
other flavours: in fact, it would have been better to compare 
Mr. Maugham’s work to the art of the chef rather than to 
that of the water-colourist and draughtsman, for the secret 
of the book’s appeal lies, we suspect, to a large extent in the 
subtle blending and alternation of flavours; each little 
article reinforces or corrects the previous one. One of the 
most amusing of the cynical variety occurs near the beginning 
in ** My Lady’s Parlour,” a perfectly straightforward account, 
without any comment, of how a certain English lady in 
China made shift to turn an old, disused Chinese temple 


| into a suitable home for herself :— 


**T really think I can make something of it,’ she said. She 

looked about her briskly, and the light of the creative imagination 
filled her eyes with brightness.” 
And thereupon she set about obliterating the rich old beauty 
of the place. She knocked windows in the walls, covere:| 
walls and pillars with a nice paper which really did not look 
at all Chinese, and put in an American stove. 

** She was obliged to buy her carpet in China, but she managed 
to get one that looked so like an Axminster that you would hardly 
know the difference. Of course, being hand-made, it had not 
quite the smoothness of the English article, but it was a very 
decent substitute.” 

When the place was finished, she had every reason to be 
satisfied with it: 

** Of course, it doesn’t look like a room in London,’ she said, 
‘but it might quite well be a room in some nice place in England, 
Cheltenham, say, or Tunbridge Wells.’ ”’ 

It is a delicious story, and though it represents only one of a 
variety of flavours, it may tempt the reader to look into a 
very attractive book from which emerges a vivid impression 
of a country and civilization strangely remote from our own. 


THE ELEPHANT MAN, 
Sir FrEDERICK TREVES’S reminiscences are capital reading, 
and a better book for the train could hardly be imagined 
than this collection of interesting, indeed often hair-raising, 
anecdotes. The story which gives its title to the book is a 
pathetic one of a poor deformed young man who was on 








* On a Chinese Screen. By W. Somerset Maugham. London Heinemann, 
(10s. 6d. net.] 
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show as a rarity and then cast off because his exhibition was 
forbidden by the police. Through Sir Frederick Treves’s 
agency he ended his days under the care of the London 
Hospital. The Elephant Man, with his grotesquely hideous 
body and charming, naive mind and personality, was a creature 
worthy of the pen of a Dostoevsky. 

The story which Sir Frederick Treves has labelled ‘“ A Case 
of ‘Heart Failure’” is terrible in its simplicity, as is the 
dreadful account of the young surgeon who, at her earnest 
request, operated on his own wife. But the book’s master- 
piece is certainly the account of the Old Receiving Room 
and of accident cases and operations at the London Hospital 
thirty or perhaps forty years ago :— 

“Treatment was very rough. The surgeon was rough. He 
had inherited that attitude from the days when operations were 
earried through without anaesthetics, and when he had need to 
be rough, strong and quick, as well as very indifferent to pain. 
Pain was with him a thing that had to be. It was a regrettable 
feature of disease. It had to be submitted to. At the present 
day pain is a thing that has not to be. It has to be relieved and 
not merely endured. . . . There was no object in being clean. 
Indeed, cleanliness was out of place. It was considered to be 
linicking and affected. An executioner might as well manicure his 
nails before chopping off a head. The surgeon operated in a 
slaughter-house-suggesting frock-coat of black cloth. It was 
stiff with the blood and filth of years. The more sodden it was, 
the more forcibly did it bear evidence to the surgeon's prowess. 
I, of course, commenced my surgical career in such a coat, of which 
I was quite proud. . . . There was one sponge to a ward. With 
this putrid article and a basin of once-clear water all the wounds 
in the ward were washed in turn twice a day. By this ritual any 
chance that a patient had of recovery was eliminated. I remember 
a whole ward being decimated by hospital gangrene. . . . People 
often say how wonderful it was that surgical patients lived in these 
days. As a matter of fact they did not live, or at least only a few 
of them.” 

But the book by no means consists entirely of horrors, 
nor is it merely melodramatic. Some of the light thrown 
consciously and unconsciously upon the psychology, both 
of sufferer and helper, is not without interest. If each of 
Sir Frederick Treves’s readers, who will certainly be many, 
would give a shilling or two as a thankoffering for the 
disappearance of the ward sponge and the operating frock- 
coat, the Hospitals of London Combined Appeal, 19 Berkeley 
Street, would be very thankful to receive it. 


FICTION. 
——— 
SWEET PEPPER.* 

Ir would probably be difiicult to imagine a more vulgar and 
inappropriate dust-cover than the lilac and primrose design 
of cupids, hearts, telephones and ‘“ undies” which enwraps 
Sweet Pepper. It is certainly a far more competent piece of 
drawing than most commercial wrappers, but it has little 
else to commend it. 

But one should not look a review copy in the dust-cover. 
Once safely inside we are agreeably surprised. Mr. Moss 
shows in his writing competency of a higher order than 
Mr. Murray in his drawing. His theme is an interesting 
one, but one in the treatment of which it is difficult to steer 
clear of priggishness, sentimentality and coarseness: the 
theme, namely, of a girl who sells herself in the hope of making 
six hundred pounds in six months and the belief that when 
the six months are over she can bury them safely in her 
past and that they won’t matter. His atmosphere, too, is an 
interesting one, for he stages his story in post-War Budapest. 
Jill Mordaunt is “* axed ” from the British Mission in Vienna,- 
and determines to take a couple of weeks’ holiday in Pest 
before going home to seek employment. She is a pretty, 
attractive girl, fairly unsophisticated and with no vice in 
her, but shallow : of an unprejudiced rather than an intelligent 
cast of mind. The way in which her fortnight spins out to 
months—she becomes the mistress first of Count Arkozi, 
then of Prince Palugay ; not through passionateness, but 
simply through a sort of mild hedonism, a wish to be able to 
buy a chicken farm, and the lack of any particularly cogent 
reason why she shouldn’t—is told with skill and sincerity. 
Mr. Moss has an extraordinary power of reproducing human 
character and characteristic speech: when we say that he 
reproduces meticulously but does not do much in the way of 
original creation we have summed up his chief virtue and 


London: Constable. 
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vice. The author shows far deeper insight into the characte 

of women than of men, but there is not a single prem 
who lacks conviction—Jil! herself, Arkozi, Harry Wytheg 
Glory—every one, down to the little kerchiefed peasant 
girl who sweeps the stairs, is convincing and life-like 
(convincing is hardly the right word, for it Suggests argy. 
ment, doubt and final proof; but Mr. Moss’s character; 
we no more doubt than we would doubt the crowd we might 
jostle any day in the Vaczi Utea). But granted that, one 
must admit that he reveals to us very little more than an 
ordinary intelligent observer could see for himself in people 
with whom he came into reasonably close contact ; if there 
is little doubt, there is also little revelation. But quite 
apart from individual character-drawing, he holds up a quite 
flawless mirror to Hungary herself; he gives a singularly 
clear and organic picture of the double city : Buda, crownec 
by its palace and flanked by the Gellert Rock: to the east 
league upon league of blue sunlit plain: Pest, with the swif; 
and narrow Danube between: the romanticism, patriotism 
and hedonism of the Hungarian city-dweller : the “* Awaken. 
ing Hungarians ” with their cry of Nem Nem Soha (why Mp, 
Moss prints it in such extraordinary phonetics of his own 
it is difficult to tell, but he plays odd tricks with Magyar 
orthography); the extraordinary qualities of the peasant 
of the plain (which are not limited, as Mr. Moss seems to 
suppose, to the Hungarian alone among central Europeans), 
If he has a fault, it is that he has fallen too much in love with 
the Magyar, that eminently lovable people ; that he does 
scant justice to her neighbours, holding the view usual ip 
Budapest that the Jugoslav is a bloodthirsty savage, the 
Czech a money-grubbing poltroon. As for Harry’s description 
of the banding of the Little Entente against Bela Kun :— 

“ All these comic Peace Conference nations round about thought, 
suppose we make a noise like a hero girding on his armour” 
—cest magnifique, mais ce nest pas la vérité. And if he 
overlooks certain Hungarian faults—for however Arkozi 
may argue other nations do not enjoy being in subjection 
to them ; and we should have hardly thought it possible for 
a pretty girl to go about in Pest alone, even to have dined 
alone in a restaurant, without more molestation than Jill 
seems to have met with—these are slight distortions, affec- 
tionate and venial. One’s net conclusion is that Swe 
Pepper is that rarer thing than a promising first novel, an 
enjoyable one. 

And the climax of the story ? That the present writer has 
purposelessly omitted to discuss; he will only say that 
psychologically it is inevitable, and that when he comes to 
it Mr. Moss is amply capable of dealing with it. 


For France. By Morice Gerard. (Odhams. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“The great bell of the castle of Fonblanques jangled! The 
Countess shot an inquiring glance at her daughter.’ So we 
are launched on one of those tales of thrill and romance for 
which French history seems to the general public to be sc 
admirably adapted as a setting. But Clarice ‘ faced things 
with calm courage and faith in the Providence that rule 
their lives.” That a special cherub does safeguard the interest: 
of the heroines of romantic novels is obvious ; but surely 
they ought not to be allowed to know it! However, Clarice 
has every need of some such fortifying knowledge before the 
end finds her encircled in her lover’s only remaining arm. 


The Eyes of the Village. By Anice Treherne. 
Sons and Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is an old-fashioned American novel. It smacks of 
Bayard Taylor. The acid but popular spinster who is the 
chartered wit of a small society, the dull but beautiful heroine, 
the immaculate hero and the crowd of God-fearing, food- 
loving villagers are all with us. It was a joy to read of them 
—when they were new. The book has a reminiscent charm, 
but we doubt whether many people under fifty will find half 
an hour to spare for it. 


The Paper of Murty Oge. By J. F. McKeon. (O'Connor. 68.) 

These stories of Irish peasant life are told with a good deal 
of impressionistic eloquence. Revealing as they do the tragic 
and miserable lives of the country-people round about the 
’sixties of the last century, they cannot fail to rouse the 
emotions of the reader. 


The Luck of the Kid. By R. Cullum. (Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Ridgewell Cullum comes of age with his twenty-first 
novel of the Frozen North. He gives full measure in the 
matter of sensation, and has a happy knack of strong men and 
sweet women. 


(John Bale, 
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The Other End. By R. Ellis Roberts. (Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The dust-cover announcement of Mr. Roberts’s ghost stories 
gins the most startling passage in the book. “ Mr. Ellis 
seeort work is that of an artist. In other words, he provides 
— ine thrill.’ We should have said that there was much 
oes in his writing, but he certainly gave us no thrills. 
artistr) 


Will You Read This? By “Trinda.” (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

“ Trinda’s ”’ short stories are not literature, but they are 
armless. They belong to that category of bad books that 
a4 enerally called “ readable.” “ Trinda ” has a facetious 
nh. of humour and his sentiment is banal but not too 


sel 

oleographic. 

Ruminations of Ruffles. By G. Winifred Taytcr. 
well. 5s. net.) 

Canine autobiography is not original and is often inept. 
Miss Taylor’s is, perhaps, above the average. 

4 Wreath of Stars. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.) 
; 4 melodramatic romance by a_ prolific author about a 
voung English officer, crippled at the front, who is kidnapped 
in Venice by the usual sort of Utalian villains. 

The Untamed. By David Grew. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

A story of the half-wild horses of the prairie. Mr. Grew 
chows evident familiarity with his atmosphere, and _ inci- 
dentally exposes a great deal of cruelty to animals practised 
on prairie farms. 


(Basil Black- 


By Louise Gerard. 


The Valley of Ghosts. y Wallace. (Odhams. 7s. 6d.) 
This is not a spookological exercise, but an excellent murder- 


story of life in a garden city, 


By Edgar Vi 


THE TEACHING OF CHILDREN, 
The French Tradition in Education. By H. C. 
(Cambridge University Press. 103. 6d.) 

What a pleasure it is to come ona really good book! This 
yolume, in which Mr. Barnard has considered French education, 
from the time of Ramus to Mme. Necker de Saussure, is in 
the best and fullest sense of the word efficient. It is scholarly 
without being dull or overladen. The subject is treated fully, 
authoritatively, and without irrelevancies in a thoroughly 
readable way. Whether the reader is interested in education 
or not, or in educational theory, this is a fascinating study. 
There are such noble characters to occupy one’s attention as 
Anne de Saintonge and such illuminating and human material 
as Bossuct’s struggles with the Grand Dauphin, not to mention 
the romance of the early days of the University of Paris. 
The Dauphin, by the way, achieved in his youth an increasing 
distaste for Latin. ‘* One day a lady of the Court was re- 
counting the tale of her troubles. *Do you ever have to 
write proses?’ interrupted the young prince. ‘No, Mon- 
seigneur. ‘Then you don't know what it is to be 
unfortunate !° ”’ 


Barnard. 


Memorandum on the Teaching of English. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In the recently published Board of Education Report on 
the Teaching of English “* what should be done was rendered 
abundantly clear: how it could be done’ was a problem 
left for the teachers themselves to solve. The Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, therefore, has issued this 
Memorandum as a supplement to the Departmental Report. 
Its suggestions are eminently practicable and, whilst remaining 
progressive, do not forget the many limitations existing 
conditions necessarily impose. Grammar, drama (the sections 
dealing with the teaching of Shakespeare being particularly 
good), poetry and the essay are all dealt with in turn; but 
we do not consider that enough attention has been called 
to the necessity of teaching good modern poetry nor to 
the splendid uses to which drama (especially original and 
interpreted drama) can be put in Secondary Schools. 


ADominie Abroad. By A.S. Neill. (Herbert Jenkins. 5s. net.) 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Neill has so mixed fact and 
facetiousness. The longer and more valuable part of this book 
deals with the international school at Hellerau, where he has 
been attempting to apply the new educational theories that 
psycho-analysts have taught us; but he wastes much time 
on travellers’ jokes and other exhibitions of factitious high 
spirits. It is to be hoped that Mr. Neill will give us, as he 
well could, an account of his experiments that can be taken 
seriously, 


The Charm of Teaching Children. 
and Hancock. 5s.) 

This book cannot be considered an important contribution 
to the technical literature of education or even of pedagogics. 
Here are, rather, essays whose matter consists largely in 
accepted axioms about teaching. The book, however, is 
pleasant enough and would be useful to put into the hands 
either of mothers who meant to teach their own children or 
of very young teachers. No doubt many such readers would 
not be repelled by the book’s somewhat sugary tone. 


By William Robb. (Gay 





POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 
French Parties and Politics. By Roger H. Soltau. (H. Milford. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Soltau, who is the Lecturer on French History at 
Leeds University, has done a real service to both France 
and England by explaining simply and clearly the French 
Republican Constitution and the evolution and present state 
of French political parties. The actions of French Ministries 
are often misunderstood by English readers who do not know 
the domestic difficulties which hamper a French Premier. 
We have to realize, for instance, that the existing Cabinet, 
like its immediate predecessors, is a Coalition of dissident 
parties, so that its policy must be a very unsatisfactory 
compromise between rival principles. Mr. Soltau reminds us 
that the Chamber is all-powerful during its fixed term of four 
years, for no President since McMahon in 1877 has dared to 
exercise his right to dissolve the Chamber before its term 
has expired. Consequently, the life of any Ministry is pre- 
carious; a chance majority in the Chamber may end it at any 
moment. Further, there is “the Republican reluctance to 
entrust to any man for a long time powers which he might 
use for the overthrow of the Republic *°—a traditional pre- 
judice which accounted for what many Englishmen regarded 
as the inexplicable failure of M. Ciémenceau to become 
President in 1920. Mr. Lloyd George's virtual dictatorship 
would have been impossible in modern France. 

Trade and Industry of Finland. (Helsingfors: Simelius.) 

The Finns, being an educated people, believe in propaganda 
by means of good books. Some twenty years ago, when 
they were resisting the Tsar’s attempts to annul their Con- 
stitution and Russify the Grand Duchy, they produced a 
magnificent volume, printed in several languages, which 
described for the sympathetic Western world the history, 
topography and natural resources of Finland. Now that 
Finland is an independent Republic, freed from the blight 
of Russian rule, whether Tsarist or Bolshevik, a group of 
Jeading Finns, with State assistance, have compiled this fine 
work, which is designed ‘‘to consolidate and extend the 
commercial relations between Finland and the English-speaking 
countries.” It is written in excellent English, printed in 
good style and illustrated with numerous photographs of 
the financial and industrial concerns which are described in 
detail. An interesting prefatory chapter deals generally 
with Finnish economics. Anyone desiring to trade with this 
enterprising and attractive people would be well advised to 
consult the book, 

Guild Socialism. By Niles Carpenter. (Appleton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Carpenter, a lecturer at Harvard, has written the clearest 
and most informing exposition of the new Guild Socialist 
theories that we have yet seen. He has taken great pains 
to produce an accurate history of the movement and dis- 
passionate account of the rival doctrines propounded by 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Hobson and others. He then proceeds to 
examine the Guild ideas critically, and, of course, has no 
difficulty in showing that they are contradictory, unpractical 
and often absurd. But in a closing chapter he suggests that 
the fundamental notion of ‘‘ democratic industrial self- 
government ” is worth developing and that it might be fur- 
thered with the aid of the co-operative societies, provided 
always that the Guildsmen leave politics alone and do not 
try to compromise with Marxian Collectivism. 
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BIOGRAPHIES. 


The Life of Sir Robert Moray. By Alexander Robertson. 
{ and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Alexander Robertson, the young scholar and poet, will be 
remembered by a large circle of students from Oxford, Edin- 
burgh and Sheffield. His work as a scholar had no oppor- 
tunity of spreading to the outside world, but there must be 
many readers who will recall his booklets of War verses, 
Comrades and The Last Poems of Alexander Robertson. He 
was one of many, and a kind oblivion is hiding their work, 
leaving only the general fragrance, the Sidneyesque Legend. 
The Life of Sir Robert Moray, edited, with a memorial of its 
author, by Dr. H. W. Meikle, is Robertson’s thesis for the 
‘degree of B.Litt., which he received in 1913. There is, 
unfortunately, little that can be said in its favour from the 
viewpoint of the general reader. As a compilation of several 
new facts, as a sidelight on the tremendous events in which 
Moray played a more distinguished part than his small fame 
would suggest, the work will be useful to the student ; but 
even the student to-day has an unacademic hankering after 
flesh on the bones of his history. Robertson has not given 
the breath of life to his careful structure. Moray is a lay 
figure. Richelieu, Mazarin, the Charleses, even the Chiefs of 
the Glencairn Rising, would be as dead, if we had not the 
associations in our mind to give them life. Robertson had 
his opportunity of lifting a new man out of facts into history, 
but he could not or did not take it. At the end of the book 
Moray has no truer existence than is given him by the title-page 
statement of his life, ‘* Soldier, Statesman and Man of Science, 
1608-1673.” 


Life and Work a Century Ago: an Outline of the Career of 
Sir John Soane, R.A., F.R.S., F.g.A. By Arthur T. 
Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Soane Medallist, Curator of the Sir 
John Soane Museum. Soane Museum Publication, No. 11. (6d.) 

It is not the least quality of Mr. Bolton’s pamphlet that 
it can only be purchased at the Soane Museum. Anything 
that will draw visitors to the fascinating house in Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields has value in that alone. The Hogarths and the 

magnificent Canaletto, the Turners and the Watteau seem 

to be so often overlooked under the impression that the 
museum is solely architectural. Not only, however, is the 

collection of wide appeal, but it is also a rare expression of a 

remarkable personality. Mr. Bolton’s sketch of Sir John 

Soane should stir up our interest, and we can be confident 

that it is accurate and sympathetic. We welcome this 

paper, whether as a bait to those many losers who are always 

** really meaning to go to the Soane”’ or as an easy source 

of information on the man to whom so many others have 

long been in debt. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 

The Omnipotent Self. By Paul Bousfield. (Kegan Paul. 5s. 
net.)——-The Psychology of Self-Consciousness. By 
Julia Turner. (Same publisher. 63. 6d. net.) 

If we were to attempt to deal at any length with all the 
books on psychology which are published nowadays, it would 
be necessary to change our name from the Spectator to the 
Psychological Weekly, for there would be no room in the paper 
for any other matter whatsoever. What has been said 
of many other of such books may be said of these—that they 
are simple, largely free from technicalities, and full of useful 
information and much sound practical advice ; indeed, the 
criticism which we have to make of Dr. Bousfield’s book is 
that it is too severely and narrowly practical. If he had his 
way, fairy-stories would be banished from the nursery and 
the whole realm of art, it seems, would be closed to adults, 
to be opened only as the medicine-cupboard is opened, rarely 
and sparely, as a concession to weak and weary humanity. 
“If a person can content himself with an occasional theatre 
or occasional novel, wherewith to take a restful regression to 
an infantile outlet of energy, no harm is done.” The view 
of the function of the arts which that statement implies is 
astonishingly narrow and one-sided, but the book is in 
other respects a good one, and as a study of the nature and 
development of Narcissism (or what the ordinary man might 
call ** inveterate self-centredness ”) it is clearly written and 
practical in its application. Miss Turner criticizes Freud’s 
theory of the sexual nature of dreams. His error, she says, 
is that he assumes that “ sexuality per se is what the dream 
subject is preoccupied with. That it is not in sexuality itself 
but in sexuality as a symbol that the dream subject is inter- 
ested is the true interpretation of this preoccupation.” As 
Dr. Bousfield’s book might be called a Study of Narcissism, 
so Miss Turner’s might be called a Study of the Anxiety 
Hypothesis. Her study is not quite so simple as Dr. Bous- 


field’s, but the smallest previous knowledge of the new psycho- 
logy will enable the reader to follow her without difficulty. 
The book is admirably arranged. The chapters are divided 
into sub-headings which add considerably to the clearness 
of the argument. 





(Melbourne and Sydney: the Lothian i 
Pty., Ltd. 3s. 6d) > nT 
This is not a profound treatise on a highly ; 

subject, but a series of popular lectures for business mprtat 
no technical knowledge of psychology. In general the 
ments are sound though elementary. Whether they woul 
all hold water in an expert discussion is irrelevant. The _ 
of view is what matters and that is excellent. Any co 
man, great or small, could learn a good deal from Mr. Fitts 
little book, but he should not be content with this alone, 
Chemistry in the Service of the Communi 

Rowsby Tankard. (Benn. ls. net.) mee, By bene 

Mr. Tankard, who is the Public Analyst at Hull, in thi 

pamphlet enumerates the chief functions of the chemist in 
such matters as the synthetic production of fertilizers thy 
purification of foodstuffs and water, and the economic = 
of coal without pollution of the air. We are glad to note 
that the proportion of dirty milk annually discovered in Hull 
has diminished from 20 per cent. to 1 per cent. in the last 
ten years. 


ee 
The Human Instincts in Business. By A. B. Fitt, M.A, Php. 
ing Cy, 


Comparative Humanology. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

This book deals chiefly in technicalities which we are not 
competent to criticize. It may be said, however, that ay 
excessive use of technical and scientific terms and an involved 
style make complexity doubly complex. 


By E. J. Warmington. (Jarrolds, 


Conception Control. By Lady Barrett. (Murray. 2s. net.) 
Here are sincere and reasonable arguments against the yse 

of artificial contraceptives, rendered unconvincing through 

lack of evidence for fundamental assumptions. 


PERIODICALS AND WORKS OF 
REFERENCE. 
The Burlington Magazine. 

Mr. H. S. Ede has contributed to the March issue ap 
extremely interesting and important article, admirably 
illustrated, on Jehannet and Francois Clouet; Mr. MacColl 
continues his series on the French eighteenth century furni- 
ture at the Wallace Collection; and Mr. Sickert has a cha- 
racteristic notice of the woodcuts of the ’sixties at the Tate, 
Besides other articles, the issue contains the usual reviews 
of current art shows and art books. The frontispiece isa 
reproduction of the exquisite cast-iron, gesso and paint 
Bodhisattva of the Ming Period (?) recently acquired by the 
British Museum. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1923, 
Edited by A. G. M. Hesilrige. (Dean. 20s. net.) 

This work is particularly welcome this year as most of the 
ordinary reference books, being published before Christmas, 
were unable to give full details of the new House of Commons 
elected in mid-November. The short biographies of the new 
Members are well done, and the other information is, as usual, 
comprehensive and accurate. The book includes lists of the 
Parliaments and Ministries of Northern and Southern Ireland. 


The Advertiser’s A B C for 1923. (T. B. Browne, Limited) 
The thirty-seventh issue of this well-known and elaborate 
guide to the world’s Press. In the introductory pages are 


articles on advertising and examples of successful advertise 
ments. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Cur Crry Eprror.]} 
THE BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS AND 
MARKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrartor.] 


S1r,—Cheerfulness continues to be the predominant note 
on the Stock Exchange, and neither Ruhr crises not 
Labour successes at the Polls seem to have power 0 
damp the prevailing optimism. Those who should be 
most in touch with the National finances decry the 
chances of any immediate material reduction in taxation, 
and Mr. Stanley Baldwin has more than once given 4 
strong hint that the better course is to concentrate 0 
debt redemption with the permanent saving which 1 
involves to the taxpayers in the matter of annual interest. 
Nevertheless, hope springs eternal in the taxpayers 
breast, and in many quarters in the City it is still thought 
that the Government should be able to reduce the Income 
tax at all events to 4s, 6d. in the £. and it is pointed out 
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PS 
Php that the very small loss suffered so far by the Exchequer 
Og Co, through the reduction of 1s. last year shows that the 
smaller the tax the less the evasion. On the other 
portant d, it must be pointed out that the full effect of the 
"sit Mection made last year has really to be felt in the 
3 ing year. 
om gy OA connexion, may z make my own attitude 
USiNess towards this question of lower taxation perfectly clear? 
Fite’, Needless to say a really sound Budget comes before 
, every other consideration. Therefore, when the whole 
Amol of the Departmental Estimates of Expenditure for the 
new year have been published, it is quite probable that 
n this J may be supporting in your columns the contention 
List in that it is the duty of the Government not to remit taxation 
S, the in the coming year, but to make such further cuts in : Ly 
~ expenditure as shall render possible a reduction in taxa- it eee \ = Alt ~ 
‘= tion a year hence. | ntil, however, the Estimates have ¢ Ye ; ‘ sggeeraas Lf }. 
e ~ been published, J believe it v3 7 the peed _ the i gp ~ — _~ 
itic to urge the necessity lor lower taxation simply as T; 4 Ti ib ] t 
ale mt of forcing the attention of the Game vaffic YIOnIATIONS 
olds, ment upon the need for economy. All that the ordinary To the driver unaccustomed to congested traffic, pilote 
© not man in the street knows about revenue and expenditure ing a car is a distracting job. A simple rule should be 
it an is the extent to which he is hit by taxation. The Govern- Mt racy Belang Bars prtincie ge a — nce 
iIved ment and the Treasury Authorities know that the relief eis deat thee taille tie ais i ieee, Ge ee a 
from the burden of taxation can only be attained through the Police Constable regulating the trafic might lead to disaster, 
increased economy, and therefore, and because it is the deteees sonthad In lnagenah, pallens ate dlegasas thee ‘polite, 
se foree of public opinion alone which can bring about but none the less deserved, a , 
re economy, it is sometimes necessary to insist upon the ______ Look for No. 9 of the series. 
: need for a reduction in taxation, even though when Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited, 
the Estimates have once been passed and the Budget g§ 
arrives the critic may then fall into line with the 
Government in insisting that such reduction must not rn 
be made at the cost of unsoundness in the National - « 
Accounts. , Fn the bellar. Sut on the Road” 
During the weck the Civil Service Estimates have been 
an published, showing a reduction of £88,000,000. It is 
abl necessary, however, to point out, first, that the greater 
- part of the reduction ; come from the automatic cessation oe cies Mee mae: Ce, _ 
red of special War outlays (such, for example, as the | 
ate, £30,000,000 provided for in the last Budget as compensa- | 
ews tion to the Railways), and that the comparison is one | — 
Ss a of estimates with estimates. In other words, the proposed 
nt saving of £88,000,000 is not a saving on the actual results 
the for the current year, but upon the estimates of a year 
ago, which it is quite clear have not fully materialized, 
23, the prospect of a big realized surplus at the end of the 
present month resting mainly upon savings effected 
the during the year upon the original estimates. s 
- But whatever the Budget may have in store as regards i hose who wish 
~ taxation, nothing can alter the fact that as the result of 
al, economies during recent months a large amount of 
he debt has been redeemed, and that there is hope of further 
id, economies in the near future. Consequently, the firmness t b ii 
d.) } 1922. Present Oo uy a Ouse 
te Highest. Lowest. Price. 
Te Alliance (£2 4s. paid) .. oe 128 10} .. 12} 
~ Atlas a - re oo Te 134% .. 178 
British Equitable a -- df ZF oe 33 
Commercial Union in is ” 32 253 ee 36 : e , 
. Beate Star (£9 pad) ot ae aa I BP in which they live or intend to live 
mployers’ Liability 2/6 73/6 Bs ; ‘ 
é [aia . of =: should write to the “ Old” Equitable 
General Accident el 7} OF as 6 P 
Gresham Life (15s. paid) a p) ey Life Assurance Society (Founded 
) Guardian os ‘i 644 5) ee iF 
7 Legal and General _ 3% 345 33 1762), Mansion House Street, London, 
London and Lancashire 14 }, 11 oo 15 
ee sf Sf E.C. 2, for particulars of the scheme 
Nort itish a flere. 3b 9u a ‘ . . 
aad ih Os 0% which, as stated in the “‘ Spectator ” of 
r Phoenix .. 10} 9 oo 10% ‘s F 
Prudential (£1) 12} si + 135 20 January, 1923, “ seems simple and 
» v/ Jl- ce 0/0 
; one a. , 334 18 .° oF straightforward and deserves to be well 
: Scot. Union and Nat. “Si 51g .. ” 
| a —_— an 7 t r? 2 ‘5 — known. 
: Sun Life... 27} 7)... Oh 
Yorkshire (10s. paid) 11 it 8 .. 103 
= £1 shares 234 tGE 4s Sh 
of British Funds is well maintained, although the tendency 
for active business to shift into the Industrial and more 
Speculative groups is becoming more pronounced. I 
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Established in 1833, 
THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital - - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - - £9,309,416 
Reserve Fund - : - £9,000,000 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 
BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 





COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 





AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD 
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a 
have referred on a previous occasion to the investment 
demand for bank shares, and the satisfactory results 
announced by most of the Insurance Companies he 
imparted a good tendency to shares in that market 
Elsewhere I refer to the good results achieved by the 
Prudential Assurance Company, and as will be Seen 
from the tableon p. 415 giving present prices as compared 
with the highest and lowest of last year, the shares of 
that company are well above the highest point toucheg 
in 1922. It will be noted from the quotations given 
that while in some instances current prices are a littl. 
under the highest of last year, they are for the mog 
part either near to that level or a little above it.—] ay 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March 7th. Artuur W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

In view of the ease in money and the keen response 
which has been given to all new issues of capital, it js 
almost surprising that there have not been more capital 
flotations during the past week or two. I imagine. 
however, that by or before the time this letter appears 
in print the much-discussed issue of £1,000,600 in 6 per 
cent. Debentures by Dickins and Jones will have beey 
made, and that within a few days we shall have the 
flotation of something like 3} millions in connexion with 
the formation of “ Johnnie Walker” into a_ public 
limited company with a capital of £4,760,000 divided 
into £1,260,600 Ordinary shares, £1,500,000 in 7 per cent, 
Preference shares, and £2,000,000 in 6 per cent. Deben- 
tures. It is not expected in the market that any of the 
Ordinary shares will be offered to the public. These 
are pretty large flotations to be made during the month 
when available resources are supposed to be small by 
reason of the tax collections, but there is little doubt as 
to a favourable response being given, and with the tum 
of the month, when easy conditions in April and May 
seem probable, it would not be surprising to sce some 
large flotations, including those of a gilt-edged and those 
of a foreign character. 

* * * 


In every respect the annual report of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, which was issued last week, is a 
remarkable decument. The company scems to rise 
superior to such influences as trade depression, and not 
only did the amount of the new policies completed in the 
* Ordinary” branch reach a total of £14,862,000 with 
new business in the Industrial branch of £51,400,000, 
but as regards the latter department the outstanding 
feature was a considerable reduction in the cost of running 
the business. Only two years ago the company was 


|} able to announce that the expense ratio had_ been 


reduced to 36.9 per eent., and now there is a funher 
reduction to 32.1 per cent. Moreover, in spite of the 
large turnover of business, there was a reduction under 
the heading of Commission, the amount compared to 
the past year being £3,366,000 against £3,655,000. 

* x * 


At the annual meeting the Chairman, in dealing with 


the Industrial Branch and the profit-sharing system, 


| outlined a system of reversionary benus edditions to 
| policies in the Industrial Branch which it has been 


decided to adopt in view of the reduction in the expenses 
ratio, which the Directors believe will be maintained. 
To all policies issued since the beginning of the year the 
reversionary bonus will be allotted, with the proviso 
that the bonus will not vest until the policy has been 
fifteen years in force. It is intended. however, to supple- 
ment this scheme by an interim dividend in respect ot 
policies which become claims when premiun:s have bee! 
paid for more than five and less than fifteen years. 
* * * x 

Whatever sentiment there may be attaching to the 
familiar title of the London County Westminster and 
Parr’s Bank, Limited, we fancy that the many thousands 
who conduct business with that institution will heave 4 
sigh of relief in being able now to communicate simply 
with the ‘“ Westminster Bank, Limited.” For, 4 
might have been expected, there was no opposition 
whatever to the proposed change of title, and the new 
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has all the dignity of the old, white not a 
wy are appreciating its shortness. In conformity with 
= porting the parent institution, the London County 
Westminster and Parr’s (Foreign) Bank, Limited, is also 


to change its name to Westminster (Foreign) Bank, 


Limited. 


— 
name certainly 


* * t * 
Just because I desire above everything that we may 
be able one day to resume our functions In maintaining 
a free gold market, I am inclined to deprecate the excessive 
zeal displayed in that direction by some of the members 
of the Sound Currency Association. That Association 
held its meeting in the City on Tuesday, when Sir George 
Paish and some other members seemed to indicate that 
the moment had actually arrived or was at hand for our 
return to a free gold market. I commend to _these 
honest zealots a perusal of-a speech recently delivered 
by the Chairman of Barclays Bank in which, while he 
strenuously urged that “a return to a free gold market 
should be consistently before us as one of our objectives,” 
he also suggests ‘‘there was a danger in resuming those 
functions too quickly.” I notice, by the by, that at the 
meeting of the Sound Currency Association few, if any, 
of the leading bankers were present. A.W. He 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
ANTI-WASTE COMPRESSED ANTHRACITE COAL. 
Txe Patent Fuel Marketing Company, 16-17 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, have submitted to us specimens of their 
anthracite Ovoids,* suitable for burning in open fireplaces or 
stoves. The claim that is made for it is that it is smokeless, 
exeept for the first few minutes after the fuel, which is 
made in small ovals about the size of a plover’s egg, is put 
on the fire. It is also claimed for it that combustion is 
so complete that there is no clinker, and almost no 
ash to clear away when the fire is out. It is further 
alleged that the heat given out is greater than that given 
out by ordinary coal; that it lasts nearly double the time 
ff ordinary coal, Finally, the cost of an ordinary domestic 
lire is stated to be less than 3d. an hour—to be exact, .41d.— 
is against good coal, such as Derby Brights, which costs 

65d. per hour, that is nearly jd. . 

The present reviewer has not been content with seeing the 
Ovoids burning at the company’s office, but has given them 
a long trial in his house, has stoked the fires himself, has cross- 
examined the servants who use them, and is sitting by an 
Ovoid fire burning in an ordinary London grate in Eaton 
Square at the time of writing. He is convinced by such trial 
that the claim made for them is good in all respects as to 
heating-power, easiness of lighting, little need for stoking. 

When the patent fuel is burnt not in ordinary grates but 
n kitchen ranges or, more important still, in independent 
10t-water boilers, the results are very satisfactory. This is 
largely due to the absence of cinders, clinkers and serious 
smoke, The Ovoid fires not only heat the water well, but 
keep in. 

In conclusion, and this is the most important thing of all, 
the man who burns Ovoids in his grate is not helping to poison 
the air and spoiling all urban and half rural England dor its 
unfortunate inhabitants. 

A series of facts about patent smokeless and semi-smokcless 
fuels are to be found in an interesting little book written by 
Mr. Arthur Green, of the Patent Fuel Marketing Company 
(isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. Price 8s.). In this book 
many interesting things from the public point of view are 
told us as regards Ovoids and other smokeless fuels. At 
present the Ovoid is made only of anthracite coal, but it is 
believed that as good results can be got if the Ovoid is made 
of bituminous small coal, provided it is perforated in a special 
way. This perforation, if we understand it rightly, causes 
the Ovoid to consume its own smoke, which means, of course, 
less waste, more heat, and therefore less cost. 

While reviewing this excellent fucl, we may notice also 
the Anti-Waste Fire Lighter produced by the same company. 
Here is a real triumph of ‘ dodginess.” The fire lighters 
really do light and are really cheap, i.e., a great deal cheaper 
than sticks—100 of them are sold for 4s. 6d. 

* Can be obtained direct from thomecives or from thelr agents throughout the 
Souatry at 52s, per ton, 








COMPANY MEETING. 


THE 
UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
COMPANY OF LONDON LIMITED. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, HELD 
AT THE CAXTON HALL, CAXTON STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, S.W. 1, ON THURSDAY, MARCH 8th, 1923. 


The Right Hon. Lord ASHFIELD in the Chair. 








through 
with all 


You are, 
connected 


The Chairman: 


your =~ in 
various companies, i 


phases of ondon 


transport. You are in this indirect way interested in 66 miles of 
railway, carrying, in 1922, 325 millions of passengers; in 1,778 


"99 


miles of omnibus routes, covering 722 miles of roadway, carrying 
924 millions of passengers, and in 117 miles of tramways, carrying 
186 millions of passengers. Altogether you are in one way o1 
another responsible for carrying 1,594 millions of passengers, or 
much more than half of the local passenger traffic of the Metropolis, 
for which purpose you are concerned with the running of 191 
millions of car miles. These are huge figures hard to grasp, yet they 
mean much to London. Each of your several interests is sub- 
stantial, and one of the hardest problems which has to be tackled 
is that of the mutual adjustment of the varied traffic facilities 
available so as, on the one hand, to afford the public the best service 
possible, and on the other hand to secure that reasonable return 
on the total capital invested to which those who have freely ventured 
their money are fairly entitled. We, as a company, are fortunate 
in having at our disposal records and experience of London transport 
from more than one point of view, and we are enabled, therefore, 
to take decisions with a greater surety that they will prove right. 
We are compelled not to be partisans of one form of transport as 
against another, and we are compelled to further all forms of trans- 
port in the discharge of the functions for which they are best adapted. 
Only a very intimate working arrangement between all the various 
companies concerned makes this possible, and this valuable measure 
of co-operation your company helps to secure. 

Just at the moment the pressing need is for the expansion of 
facilities of all kinds, but especially on the railways. After the War 
there was a boom period that tried our resources very severely. It 
has been followed by a slump from which we are slowly recovering. 
In this interval we have the opportunity of making provision for 
that growth of traffic and advancement of London which will surely 
come. The transport undertakings are progressing once more after 
the check imposed upon development by the War, and are reinstating 
themselves in a condition of improved efficiency. The City and 
South London Railway is being enlarged and re-equipped. Connect- 
ing railways at Camden Town and an extension from Golders Green 
to Edgware are under construction. New rolling stock is on order 
for railways. New omnibuses are building. With the close of thie 
year the pre-war type of omnibus will have wholly disappeared 
from the main streets of London. The larger Underground stations 
are being re-designed and equipped with escalators. New plant is 
being installed in the power house. New works for the repair and 
renewal of railway cars are being completed at Acton. Everywhere 
there is a commendable activity. 

This means, of course, an expenditure of large sums of money. 
The capital of the five Common Fund Companies has increased 
during the year by £7,082,000, and now totals £51,423,000. This 
increase has been obtained by the issue of debentures, mostly upon 
favourable terms by reason of the guarantee of the Government 
under the Trade Facilities Act, 1921. It is hoped, in the course of 
the present year, to raise another £8,000,000 in this way to complete 
the programme of works, which will knit together the City and 
South London Railway and the Hampstead and Highgate Section 
of the London Electric Railway into one system, stretching from 
Edgware on the north to Sutton on the south, a distance of 22 miles, 
with through routes, both via the City and the West End. All 
these works will be mutually helpful one to another, and to the 
Underground system of railways as a whole. 

When last I spoke to you I suggested that the time had come when 
it was necessary, if your Company were to play an effective part 
in London transport, that there should be a reorganisation and 
reconstruction of your finances. The matter engaged our earnest 
attention and we had recourse to the best advice that we could get. 
Yet, almost while we were discussing and canvassing the possibilities 
of the situation, it changed. First, the Income Tax was reduced 
by ls. in the £, which alleviated the burden of the securities which 
could claim their interest payments free of tax. Then the foreign 
exchanges began to move in favour of this country, and another 
heavy drain upon our resources was stayed. We have, asa result, 
been able in this last half-year once more to meet the interest on 
the Income Bonds in full. Meanwhile the steady improvement in 
the price of money, and the special opportunity of obtaining the 
capital urgently wanted for the operating companies on the favour- 
able terms afforded by the Trade Facilities Act removed to some 
extent the immediateness of the need for reconstruction. I am 
still of opinion, however, that some measure of financial reconstruc- 
tion is requisite, and your Board is continuing the exploration of the 
various means by which this can be brought about. Until some 
scheme of reconstruction is worked out and adopted your Company 
cannot take its proper place in the expansion and development of 
the transport systems in which it is already heavily interested. 

The usual resolution was put and carried. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief OfficeHOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 1. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy -fourth 
Annual Meeting, held on March Ist, 1923. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 86,541, assuring the sum of £14,862,074, and producing 
a new annual premium income of £1,080,890. The premiums 
received were £9,615,590, being an increase of £248,527 over those 
for the year 1921. 

The claims of the year amounted to £6,837,122. The number of 
deaths was 11,443. The number of endowment assurances matured 
was 44,391, the annual premium income of which was £349,515. 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end 


of the year was 1,134,379. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £14,336,588, being an increase of £388,196. 

Tho claims of the year amounted to £4,075,208. Tho total 
number of claims and surrenders was 575,098 on 684,684 policies, of 
which 55,034 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to 
discontinue their payments was 132,856, the number in force being 
2,204,548. ‘The number of free policies which became claims was 
59,717. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at tho end 
of the year was 23,897,635: their average duration is fifteen years. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduction 
of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ 
Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were £482,751, being an 
increase for the year of £168,808 over 1921. The claims of the year 
amounted to £211,782. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were 
£22,090. ‘The capital sum insured under these policies is £1,708,256. 

Tho premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of reinsurances, discounts, brokerages and 
returns, amounted to £310,863. The claims which arose, not only 
in respect of the risks written in 1922, but also those written in 
1921, were £189,075. 

The assets of the Company, in all Branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, are £146,134,945, which represents an increase for 
the year of £11,307,706 over 1921. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,047,337, including 
the sum of £176,996 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 31st, 1922,’at £2,500,000, 
and £177,186 has been carried forward. 

A bonus of £1 12s. per cent. on the original sums assured will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which 
were in force on December 31st, 1922. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,787,631, including 
the sum of £117,793 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £250,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 3lst, 1922, at 
£1,750,000 ; £250,000 has been carried to the Common Contingency 
Fund, which on December 3lst, 1921, stood at £400,000. During 
the year, however, £350,000 was transferred to the General Branch, 
and consequently the Common Contingency Fund now amounts to 
£300,000. The amount carried forward is £123,069. 

A bonus addition will be made to the sums assured under all 
policies entitled to participate under the Bonus Distribution Scheme, 
on which 10 years’ premiums have been paid and which become 
claims by death or maturity of endowment between March 2nd, 
1923, and March 4th, 1926, both dates inclusive, as follows :— 





Amount of | 
Claim 

| increased by 

Per cent. | 


Premiums paid for 





o—_—_—_——————————— 


10 Years and less than 20 years .. ee ee £5 Os. 
20 a pe és = 2 w oe ee ee £7 10s. 
 « sas gk we ee oe ° £10 Os. 
40 - aia a o @ « oe eo ee £15 Os. 
50 =, and upwards ee oe ee e-| £20 Os. 





These bonuses are inclusive of and not in addition to the bonus of 
£2 10s. per cent. declared in March, 1922, 











The Company’s profit-sharing scheme provides that after payment 
of a fixed dividend to the holders of fully-paid shares any surplus 
profit shall be divided into six equal parts: one part being retained 
by such shareholders, one distributed among the outdoor staff of 
the Company, and the remaining four parts being allotted by 


w 
of bonus to the policyholders of the Industrial Branch. 7 


From the following Table it-will be seen that the sum which hag 
already been allotted under this scheme by way of bonus to the 
Industrial Branch policyholders and outdoor staff amounts to 


£3,700,000. 











Year. | Outdoor Staff. Policyholders, 
a 
From March, 1908, to March, 1921.. £565,000 £2 
March, 19882 16 00s west | 50, —— 
March, 1923 .0 co cc  e/ 125,000 | 500,000 


£740,000 | £2,960,000 














The Directors last year instituted the principle of placing the 
bonus of Industrial Branch policies on a more permanent basis, and 
declared the bonus for a period of two years. In pursuance of this 
principle it will be seen that the bonus this year is declared for g 
period of three years as regards policies issued prior to January Ist, 
1923; this method of spreading the bonus over a period of years 
and extending the period will be continued for such of these pe eles 
as may be in force on December 31st in each year for which a bonus 
is declared. 


As regards policies issued on or after January Ist, 1923, the 
Directors have decided that for the time being the following shal] be 
substituted for the existing Bonus Distribution Scheme, in the 
Industrial Branch. The allocation of profits will be made in the 
first instance by means of a simple reversionary addition to the sum 
assured, with the proviso that the bonus will not vest until the 
policy has been fifteen years in force. In addition it is the inten. 
tion to supplement this reversionary bonus with an interim bonus 
in respect of policies which become claims by death or maturity 
upon which premiums have been paid for not less than five years and 
less than fifteen years. The first declaration of bonus according to 
this method will be made out of the surplus available in March, 1924. 


The declaration of bonus as a reversionary addition to the sum 
assured marks a further and important stage in the development of 
Industrial Assurance. 


During recent years considerable changes have been effected in 
the organisation of the work of the Industrial Branch both at Chief 
Office and among the Superintendency and Agency Staff, with the 
result that the rate of expenditure has been greatly reduced. For 
the year 1921 the rate was 36.92 per cent. of the total premiums 
received, the lowest rate recorded up to that date. For 1922 the 
rate was still further reduced to 32.12 per cent. This is the lowest 
rate ever shown by a British Industrial Assurance Company doing 
a large business, and as further reductions are confidently antici- 
pated, material improvements in Industrial Assurance are clearly 
foreshadowed. 

The total surplus of the two branches is £3,784,968. Of this 
amount £500,000 has been added to the Investments Reserve Fund 
of the Ordinary Branch, £250,000 has been added to the Investments 
Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, and £250,000 to the Common 
Contingency Fund; £2,484,713 will be distributed among partici- 
pating policyholders in the Ordinary Branch, policyholders in the 
Industgal Branch, the holders of fully-paid shares, and the 
Superintendency and Agency Staff in accordance with the Articles 
of Association of the Company, leaving £300,255 to be carried 
forward, namely £177,186 in tho Ordinary Branch and £123,069 
in the Industrial Branch. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to their members benefits amounting approximately to 
£3,138,000, making a total of over £18,197,000 paid since National 
Insurance was introduced. The number of persons admitted to 
membership of the Societies during the year was 328,080, of whom 


146,903 were men and 181,177 women. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman 
EDGAR HORNE, ) >... 
F. SCHOOLING, s 2!" 
J. BURN, 
General Manager and Actuary. 


G. E. MAY, 
Secretary. 





The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon applications 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 





PLAYS. 


Court.—Carte Blanche .. oe os oe 
[A very mild revue with one admirable scene and one admir- 
; rtist, Miss Odette Myrtil.] 


8.30—2.30 


able a 
Deke or York’s.— The Marriage of Kitly .. 
[Miss Marie Tempest in a neat, not unamnusing, common- 
place play.] 
Everyman.—4i Mrs. Beam’s .. os os 8.15—2.30 
[C. K. Munro. An excellent comedy which fs proving a great 
success. Advance booking is necessary.] 
New.—The Bad Man .. ue oe oe 
(Mr. Matheson Lang makes us believe with Gilbert that “Tt fs, 
tt is a glorious thing to be a pirate king.” A curious play 
for Mr. H. O. Nicholson to act in.) 
Carrenton.—Advertising April is i 8.30—2.30 


[Smart, amusing and satiric.] 


§.30—2.30 


8.30—2.30 


Prince’s.—The Cousin from Nowhere .. -» 8.15—2.3 
[A musical comedy with occasionally effective fooling and 
music admirably suited to the cravings of the public, 
though better than the public usually gets.] 


MUSIC. 
March 10th.—Qcren’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert .. 3.0 


{Mr. Prok« flef will not, as announced, play his 8rd Coneerto, but 
will display the less enigmatic beauties of his 1st in D flat.] 


March 10th.—Wicmore Hatu.—Popular Concert .. 8.0 


[Lovers of old tunes may hear folksongs from England, Scotland, 


Ireland, Wales, France, Spain, India, China and Japan sung 
by Mr. Jolin Goss and four other talented singers.] 
March 12th.—QuEEN’s Hauu.—Song Recital .. »- 8.30 


[Miss Elena Gerhardt, the incomparable lieder singer, in familiar 
works by Brahms, Franz and Strauss.) 
March 14th.—QuvueEEN’s Hatt.—Philharmoniec Choir .. 8.0 


[Holst’s austere and exalted Hecuba’s Lament is notew« rthy ina 
programme where three other emincnt Englishmen tower over 
a solitary foreigner.]} 

) myrT ne 
PICTURES. 
THe INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 

[Paintings by contemporary French artists and drawings by Cézanne, Some 
of the finest modern pictures ever seen in London.j 

Tue Gouri, GALLERY, 5 REGENT STREET. 

[Spring exhibition of work by various English painters—good, bad and 

indifferent 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

[1. The Degas sculptures are still on exhibition. 2. Water-colours by Mr. 
Douglas Fox-Pitt. Competent and charming. %. Paintings in tempera 
and drawings by Mr. Edward Wadsworth. Powerful and intellectual, 
but a little unsatisfying.| 

Heats’ GALLERY, ToTTENHAM Court Roap, W. 

[Drawings by Mr. David Bomberg, who will be present on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. to diseuss them. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for those to whom modern art is still a mystery.] 


FILMS. 


New Gatrery Crnema, Recent Strrerr.—The Sin Flood. 
2.0—11.0 (Continuous). 

[Believing themselves condemned to die by suffocation, eleven people try 
to make the best of it, but suffer the inevitable reaction on finding they 
are safe. Contains some good moments.] 

West Enp Cinema.—The Eternal Flame. 2.0—11.0 (Con- 
tinuous). 

[Shows gallant generals and a beautiful duchess at the Court of Louis, with 
the usual intrigucs. Miss Norma Talmadge is a charming siren, and her 
beautiful hands are a joy to watch.] 


LECTURES. 

March 12th.—AroL1an Hatyi.—Mr. O. G. S. Crawford 

before the Royal Geographical Society on “ Air 

Survey and British Archaeology ” ee ° 8.30 

[By ticket from a member.] 

March 13th.—Lonpon Scuoort or Economics.—Sir 

Henry Rew on “ Food Supplies ” ns es 5.0 
March 1 4th.—Mary Warp SrtTLeMEeNtT.—Dr. J. 

Estlin Carpenter on “ Buddhism and Chris- 


tianity ” ae ws aa os on ee 5.15 
March 14th.—Royar Sociery or Arts. Sir William 
Mackenzie on ** Industrial Arbitration ” ar 8.0 
{By ticket from the Secretary.] 


March 15th.—Grosvenor Hovsr.—Mr. Nigel Playfair 
on * Architecture and the Theatre,” at the 
Exhibition of “Twenty Years of British Archi- 


tecture ” ea ae aon - ia oe 5.0 
March 15th.—Lanspowne Hovse.—Colonel John 
Buchan on *“ The American Civil War ” +s 5.30 


[By ticket from Miss Harley Bacon, 7 Hobart Place.] 


March 16th.—QueEn’s Hatu.—M. Jaques-Daleroze 


on “EKurhythmies”’. . sé oe ss os 8.0 
March 16th.—Royat Instrrut1ion.—Dr. M. R. James 
on “ The Novels of Sheridan Le Fanu” .. “es 9.0 


[By ticket from a member.] 








The Committee of the Phoenix announce that their pro- 
duction by Mr. Allan Wade of Ben Jonson’s comedy, The 
Alchemist, will take place on the 18th and 19th inst., Sunday 
evening and Monday afternoon. The cast includes Miss 
Margaret Yarde as “Doll Common” and Mr. Baliol Holloway 
as “Subtle.” Reduced terms of subscription for this 
play and The Faithful Shepherdess. Particulars from the 
Secretary at the Society's address, 36 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

A Matinée in aid of the Crosby Hall Endowment Fund will 
be held at the Chelsea Palace (opposite the Town Hall) on 
March 15th, at 2.30. Among the artists are Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, Miss Edith Goodall, Miss Laura Cowie, Miss 
Clare Greet, Miss Muriel Pratt, Miss Wish Wynne and Mr. 
Jack Buchanan. Short plays by Frances Wetherall and Mr. 
John Hastings Turner, and a ballet by pupils of Miss Ruby 
Ginner are promised. The object of the Crosby Hall 
Endowment Fund is to buy the hall and add to it a new 
wing as a hostel for women graduate students. ‘To achieve 
this £45,000 must be raised. All communications to 
Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, Hon. Organizer, 8 St. Leonard's 
Terrace, Chelsea. 





a 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD., 


REGENT ST.., 
LONDON, W. 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 








Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





Story’s Spring Exhibition of 
FURNISHING FABRICS 


Now Ready. Patterns sent free, 


STORY’S 


STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HICH ST., W. 





VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 





By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
irretrievable loss of the individual is spread 
over a large section of the community and 


no one suffers severely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
cO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


transacts insurance business of every kind. 





| 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 

Capital Authorised and Issued oo oe oo oo oe ee  £9,000,000 

Capital Paid up o oo on oo ee en aie pas £3,000,000 

Reserve Fund - oe ~ ee o o oo ee «=: £8, 290,00 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received 
for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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i 
G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the Give Your Boy a 


‘Old Equitable ” for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554. 











Equitable Life 


Assurance Society | 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager | 
No Sharcholders 





No Commission 





Look to the future ! 


Let us help you to decide which | 
is the best poliey that will meet 
: your particular 
requirements and 
provide against 
any emergencies ~ 
that may arise. 








Good Education. 
EDUCATION, like most other things, costs more 


owing to the war, especially the final years which 
are so necessary to fit a boy for success in life. 
Parents should take thought for the future and 
ensure the best education for their sons by 
means of 


A “ PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” POLICY with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co, 


Principal Features. 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the boy 
attains 14, 15 or 16, or such age as may be 
desired. 

(2) Immediate payment of the same in the 
the father’s death, or alternatively, 

(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options, 

(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 


event of 





Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.C.3 to 
THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 


15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 





Write for par- 
ticulars _ stating 
exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Founded 1815. 

Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone » Manager and Actuary) 
London Offices: 93" Cornhill, E.C. 3 (Phone: 
Avenue 1066), and 17 Waterloo Place, 

S.W.1 (Phone: Gerrard 5021). 








The 


LIFE RASURANCE SOCIETY. 


Covering the Brains’ 


of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVE R for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leaflet, ‘“‘ The 
Coming Revival of Trade.’ 








Secretary— 


United Kingdom Provident 
institution 


196 Strand ( 
London WC.2 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 





Clerical, Medical & General | 


Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF 


| INVESTMENTS. 

| —— 

| Apply, Chief Office : 15 on James's Square, S.W. |. 
| City Office: 8 King ‘William Street, E.C. 4, 





ESSENCE OF 


=j1=5 
of ILL 











= A REALLY HIGH-CLASS 
WINE FROM THE WOOD 


CONQUISTADOR 


exceptionally fine value at 54, he 
per dozen hoitles, carriage paid i} 


Send 9/- for tira trial botties by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
iW 13 Bordeaux Heusc, PERTH, Scotland. _| 
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ESTABLISHED 1893. 


— 
MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be gent). 


Tel. Nos.: London Wal! 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College 

Well - Educated Girls. 
aT 

29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Measrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many othera. 


for 














ease 
Don’t let the 

5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 

For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 


each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 
but of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 


5/- 





Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 


Lorp Harrowsy, Greorce F. Sner, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


LS 


will pay our bill for Bread and Flour for one day. Name your 
day and send your gift to help the 300 orphan boys and girls 
now in our care. Orphans are received from all parts of the 
country. Annual Report and Accounts from the Secretary on 
application. 











resident : 


P : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer : 
The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, PC. CVO, 


Secretary : 
FRED. J. ROBINSON, A.C.I1.S. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 
73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 











SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lista of Wills and Bequests. 
what strikes me most is the absence of any gifta to this Society. 1 am thankful for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remembered 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sur for the Ladies who are in such straitencd 
Iam sure others who can leave moncy in the future will reinember ua 

Hon. Secretary -—KEDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 


} . ’ 
Dangh the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 


Venersal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9 
Please send a 
to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 


adburys 
Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the name “‘CADBURY”’ on every piece of Chocolate 




















New Method of 


Leaming French, Spanish and German 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

Can you pick up a book written entirely in a Foreign 
Language (a language which perhaps you have never 
learnt) and read it through correctly without referring to 
a dictionary ? 

This is just what the new method of learning French, 
Spanish and German, introduced by the well-known 
Pelman Institute, now enables you to do, 

Four Important Points. 

The new method enables you to learn a Foreign 
Language without using English. You learn French in 
French; Spanish in Spanish; and German in German. 
This enables you to speak these languages (or any one of 
them) naturally and fluently, without that hesitation 
which is almost unavoidable when a language has been 
acquired in the old-fashioned way. 

Secondly, this method does away with the task of 
memorising long vocabularies of French, Spanish or 
German words. You learn the words by using them and 
in such a way that you never forget them. 

Thirdly, all grammatical difficulties and complexities 
are done away with. By this method you learn to 
speak, read, and write French, Spanish or German fluently 
and accurately from the outset without spending months 
learning formal grammar. 

Fourthly, this method enables you to learn a Foreign 
Language in your leisure time—without the inconvenience 
of attending classes. 

INTERESTING LETTERS. 

The following letters are typical of the hundreds of 

similar communications received by the Institute :— 
New College, Oxford. 
“The Course ts most remarkably ingenious and deserves the 
highest praise. It is unique.” H. Dunsmore (S.D. 115). 
“ Bodley,” 16 Gordon Hill, Enfield. 
“ By your Method of Instruction, which is gradual and sure, 
the pupil learns more in one year than in four years by the 

ordinary method.” (Rev.) J. Mare (S.M. 163). 

Trenant Park, Duloe, Cornwall. 

“T cannot speak too highly of your course, my little daughter 
of twelve really enjoys it, and looks forward with the keenest 
interest to the return of the work sheets. The professor of 

Spanish is extremely helpful and kind in his corrections. If 

possible, I hope my little daughter will be able to take the 

French and German courses: to a mother teaching her child 

alone the courses are invaluable.” M. A. B. Peel (S.P. 13Q). 

13 Railway Terrace, Thorpe Road, Staines. 

“Tam extremely satisfied with the progress I have made. I 
have managed during the past few months to obtain a better 
knowledge of colloquial French than I acquired in three years 

at school.” WW. D. Cooper (C. 416). 

Rosthorne, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
“The method is second only to learning a foreign language 

in the country tiself. You have taught me exactly what I 

wanted to learn— conversational Spanish’—without the usual 

‘grammar-fogging’ system so prevalent in schools and so 

useless in everyday conversation.” M. E. Clark (S.C. 214). 

Everyone who has adopted this new method of learning 
French, German or Spanish is delighted with it. All 
agree that it is the simplest, most interesting, and most 
effective way of learning a Foreign Language they have 
ever tried, seen, or heard of It enables you to learn 
French, German or Spanish perfectly in about one-third 
the usual time. 


Everyone who is thinking of taking up the study of 
one of these three languages should write to-day for a 
copy of “ How to Learn Foreign Languages,” mentioning 
the language about which special information is desired. 
By return this information, together with a copy of the 
book, will be sent you gratis and post free. Write to-day 
to the Pelman Languages Institute, 46, Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.1, 
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~DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

@. London and pearsctiles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Austra 

4. London and — to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa 
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6. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by ae —— passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama nal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Aus 


Preperernenrrtnr erie rMrTeren Te ere rat tree mr er ey 
KOIOWO 


VO: O'O'O OO 0.8 S.C 6 OO: O'S.0'S 6.8 60.0.2: O OO1e C.9.0 0.0.0 SC OC O'8'O.O.8'O0'6 


et 


tralia via Cape RA-2 Hope. 

Mos. 1. 2, 3, 4 & 5S—For Passage, P. & 0. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 3 

1 ices, 122, Leadenhall St.,London, E.C.3. B.I. Agents, E 

Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhali St.. London, #.C. 8. E 

No. 6. * B. Weatray & Co. Ltd~ 138, Lesdeabal St., London, 


P.& O. Hi as above. 

No. 7.— “hia $5. Coat New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0, House (First : 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway 

No. 8.- rs &0. dranch Line, 2, Lime Street, London, ¥.C.3 3, or P.& 0. 

lovee as al 

Paris (4 Routes;—Société Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard E 

des Capucines. bed 









































DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to OURS to SWITZERLAND. 


days - 16 Guineas. 
ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 


A FORTNIGHT’S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 
23 Guineas. 
EASTER IN PARIS - &7 19s. 6d. 
Leaving London March oe —_ returning from Paris on 
April 3r 
Providing Second Class Teanall Ticket, Room and all Meals whilst 
in Paris, transfer to and from Hotel in Paris, Motor Tour 
round Paris, Motor Tour to Versailles, Sightseeing Fees, all Tips, 
d Services of a Conductor. 


an 
SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 
Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&c., &e. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, or Branch Offices. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC 


COO 
SOX 5 x oy meee 
. pADASAR SE ‘ 








—) me 


: Pe ae i 
JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 
BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 








AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 
Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Van 1couver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific ‘‘ Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1) : 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 


Or Local Agents everywhere 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application, 


Round AFRICA by 
UNION: CAS TLE 


PUTO TTT LINE COUTTS 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly. 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
For further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3. 

Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 




















































COINTREAU 


shipped 
SEE NECK 






Exclusively prepared and 
‘“*Extra Dry for England.”’ 
LABEL. 

The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 
ant farewell on the palate and 
invites you to order it again. 


At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine ae 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 








170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 











THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 


Self-contained Suites of unequalled 


luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


Heart of 


Luxe in the 


London. 


Family Hotel de 


Fashionable 


THE 


Ideal 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 


H. THOMAS, General Managets 








Ww 
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“Ta Corona” 


stands for 























QUALITY. “Half-a- 
Corona’”’ indicates SIZE. 





Be sure you get the genuine. 


(orona 
Half‘a:-Corona 


The only possible small 
cigars for men with a 
cultivated taste. 


A Liqueur in Havana 
Cigars. 

From all high-class 
tobacconists, 112/6 
per 100, packed in 
boxes of 100, or 29/6 


per box of 25. 








Melbourne Hart & Co., 
31-34 Ba sing hall _ Actual size of 
London, E.C. Cigar 34 inches. 























































(The Original and the Best.) 


and 
every requisite for the 
Table in every variety 
of style of Elkington 
quality & moderate price. 





A personal visit from 


prospective purchasers 





or a request for cata- 
logue will be appreciated. 


Silversmiths and Jewellers, 





and Cutlery, 





The 22 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 
Louis XVI. 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
pattern. 27 LORD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


42 BUCHANAN ST., GLASGOW. 
NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ELKINGTON : <:: 







ELKINGTON PLATE. 





SPOONS, FORKS, CUTLERY, 









Sole Manufacturers of Elkington Plata 


























DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


LO, feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro 

















. duce corns and bunions, i 
t x i 
: flat foot, and a host of t 


‘other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” © 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT Send 





Bent 






fl Trained by 


by i ninepence in stamps for 
Ordinary Bi Sample boot or shoe on &@ Natureform 
A Shoes. approval, together with 


our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 
In all sizes for Adults and Children, 
Illustrated bookle 


, , 
Na itureform” footwear is 
ot ed from the sole 


t post free. 


only to be 


manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 




















EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Taking iuto account increased Duty, the following are 


practically PRE-WAR PRICKS. 
Per dozen. 


CLARET, CRU VIOLET, Good body .. .. 24/= 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry oe ee 30/- 
BURGUNDY. BEA UNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
BURGUNDY. [eee o erotik: Spend an, B= 
wOCK. {Rihis, Great = i wee. -39/- 
MOSELLE. {fruity character. 2... S6/- 


HRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. (EE ict vars. a N4 33/- 


Highest class 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 70/- 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvee .. JTQ/= 

PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .. ‘it . 49/- 

SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 39/- 

COGNAC. SUPERIOR .... 150)- 
GRAND FINF CHAMPAGNE 

GOGNAG. 2 COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 1; 360)- 
invaluable in case of illness 

WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age 4 5C/- 


Write for “ Pink List,”’ quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Londen, E.C. 2. 








Please quote “ S.” 
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Nolte the ducts 
which hold the 


for instant 
writing 





ink in readiness 









“Swan,” the lifetime pen. 


Simply remove the cap and the 
“SWAN "’ -self-filler is ready for 
instant writing. It does not need any 
coaxing, for the reliable feed holds the 
ink in readiness for immediate use. 

A “SWAN” ink conductor sup- 
plies just the right amount of ink de- 
manded for any style of handwriting. 


SELF-FILLING 


“SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


Prices, 15/- upwards. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


List post free. 
MABIF, TODD, and CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 and 
135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 and 80 
High Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a 
Regent Street, W.1; amd at 3 Exchange Street, Man- 
chester; Paris, Brussels, etc. 





















WCAG WOOHOO G1 ONO SEMA ANG 





LENO ON GUO OREN ENENOE SHEN 









SELFRIDGE’S 
14th Birthday Week 


Great Shopping Festival 
begins on Monday 


next, March 12th. 


N celebrating our 14th Anniversary 
Ji: is our desire to make this event 

the most interesting and successful 
of all the special efforts made by this 
House during the last 14 yeaws. Our 
buyers have combed the markets of the 
World, and have gathered together for 
this Birthday Week what we believe to 
be the Best Bargains ever offered. 


E believe that in addition to our 

hundreds of thousands of satis- 

fied customers, at least 100,000 

new customers will avail themselves of 

the wonderful opporiunities during this 
week. 


VERY member of this great 
Organization is sharing in the 
enthusiasm of this week, and is 
keyed up to make a supreme effort to 
increase this business 100% during the 
week. 
FRIDGE AND CO., 


LTD., LONDON, W. 
‘Phone: Gerrard ( 


ENGL ENENEN O/C PONENENG LON 


sets 


re a 


= Biar= ee Se 
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Ci garette 
Perfection 


10 for 10} 

20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 


There is no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER'S 
‘PERFECTOS N°Z 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 


are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 











JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 


Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 











= 
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The Royal Crown and cipher reproduced 
above appears in gold on the upper right-hand 
corner of each of the 32 volumes of the Cambridge 
set of the Encyclopedia Britannica which belongs 
to H.M. the King. The President of the United 
States, the Emperor of Japan, the King of Spain, 
and all the principal rulers and statesmen of the 
world are also owners of the Encyclopedia 
Britanmica. 





Josepx A. ARMSTRONG. For seventeen years a 
seller of newspapers in the streets of Toronto. 
He purchased a set of the Encyclopzdia Britan- 
nica, printed on India Paper and bound in full 
sheep leather. 


Lord Riddell writes to us as follows: “ The 
articles on tanks, aeroplanes and ductless glands 
are vigorous and arresting accounts of these 
romantic discoveries. The geographical, bio- 
graphical and technical sections are masterly 
xpositions of modern conditions. Few owners 
t the Encyclopzdia realise the vast amount of 
attractive reading matter which it contains. 
They are too apt to regard it as nothing but a 
book of reference, whereas it is a library in 
itself.” 

The following is from M. Jaroslav César, 
Secretary of the Czechoslovak Legation : “ The 
Czechoslovak Minister has pleasure in stating 
that he regards the Encyclopedia Britannica as 
an extremely valuable work for reference, the 
accuracy of which he has frequent opportunity 
t testing in the course of his official duties. 
The article on Czechoslovakia, to take on!y a 
typical instance, contains the fullest and latest 
n on the subject. together with a 
y useful bibliography.” 






ntorm 
MU OPtT 


Particulari 


From Kings and Presidents to the newsboy on 
the street, more men and women to-day are 
sing the Encyclopedia Britannica than all 
other such works combined. 

Wherever you are placed socially between 
these two extremes, however ambitious or modest 
your aims in life, however much or little success 
fas attended your pursuit of them up to now, 
you need the Encyclopedia Britannica. 























The 


Britannica Half-Price Sale 
MUST BE BROUGHT TO A CLOSE 


UR previous announcements of the half-price sale of the En- 

cyclopedia Britannica, Handy Volume Issue, stated definitely 

that the offer could not be extended after the stock on hand 
had been exhausted. 

At that time we had in stock less than 1,500 sets, of which nearly 
one-half have since been sold. These sets come in four different 
bindings—red cloth, full brown sheepskin, three-quarter levant, and 
full levant—some of which are now almost entirely disposed of. 


Why the Sale Cannot Continue 


It should be clearly understood that after the present supply is 
exhausted no more of these sets can be obtained at any price. 

In the past it seemed necessary to keep on hand all seven bindings 
to suit the varying tastes of our subscribers, of whom there are nearly 
300,000. But the increased cost of book manufacture has forced us to 
discontinue four of these bindings, and accordingly we are offering 
our present stock of these particular bindings, now extremely limited, 
on very special terms. 


Post the Coupon To-day 

If you are at all interested in obtaining one of these sets at the half- 
price of the Cambridge Issue you should fill in the coupon below and 
post it to us at once. 

Numerous orders are now being received at our office by every post, 
and it is certain that many late subscribers will be disappointed. 

It is therefose necessary for us to announce, much to our regret, 
that the present half-price sale must very soon be brought to a 
close. 

For this reason we again suggest that you fill in and post the coupon 
below to-day, before you forget it, otherwise you are likely to be too 
late. 


TWO DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS FREE 


Two handsome booklets, each of 48 pages and iliustrated on 
every page, will be sent to youwithout your incurring a penny 
of expense or any obligation. These booklets will prove 
fascinating reading and tell you exactly what you want to 
know about the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

All you have to do ts to fill in and post the coupon below, 


Send no money. 


Britannica Half-Price Coupon 
The Encyclopzdia Britannica Co., Ltd. 
125 High Holbora, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part, the two 438-page 
booklets describing the New Encyclopzdia Brit 
12th Edition, together with details of your special 


e 
2 
half-price offer. | 
a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
CLUB 


The organization for intercommunication by correspondence of 
those having mutual interests in all parts of the world. Sections |) 
of the Club for Collectors of Stamps, Pictorial Postcards, Curios, 
Coins, Engravings, etc., etc. Amateur Photographers, Artists, 
Stenographers, etc. General correspondence for exchanging 
information relative to professional, private matters, and the 
interchange of ideas in literary work and scientific research. 
Excellent medium for improving knowledge of foreign languages, 
including Esperanto.—For full particulars of the comprehensive 
nature of the Club, write to the Secretary, 


INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
| 


International Correspondence Club, 
24 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, England. 

















—————___, 


THE “MIDGET” FLOUR MIL! 


enables the small Miller to 

easily with the big modern m 
re __ MAKE LARGE PROFITS. It is THE 
lili HU tt ONLY MILL in existence which ¢ 

I if do this. The “ MIDGET” js revols, 

= apn) \penauenn tionising Milling Methods. — Ove; 
a\ 2,500 already Working. It isa COM. 


‘ mo oF 
pape | Bie | he PLETE ROLLER MILL PLANT inn 











frame, driven by one belt, a 

r : » and 
highest grade flour at lower — 
cost than big modern mills. 


working 





THE “ PICCANINNY” MILL, as illustrated, 
for hand or belt power. The only Mill making 
really fine domestic flour by hand power. 


A. R. TATTERSALL & CO., 
|| Dept. 4, 75 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
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get this Mook 
i 


* means much to the Book- 
lover. It effectively solves 
the problem of the growing 
library. 

Illustrated from real photo- 
raphs, it makes clear the reason 
= = or the unique popularity of the 
= : , . . Oxford Sectional Bookcases; 
explains their wide adaptability, design and workmanship, and suggests the 
most economical combinations, proving them the least expensive of all. 

We strongly suggest a personal call at our London Agents—Dulau & Co., 

Ltd., 34/36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.—or early application for 

sbove brochure. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 


Sele Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
1/2 THE BROAD, OXFORD. 


Vo bettay war, Keep books 
























STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 
W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.H.S. series of notepapers 
and envelopes is appreciated by all to whom 
fine stationery appeals. Appropriate die-stamping, 
executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles, 
adds to these high quality notepapers the final 
suggestion of tone and refinement. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS. 








Che Spectator. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Small Classified Advertisements. 
Minimum 3 lines .. na aa me ae «> £0 & O 
And Is. 4d. each additional line. 
(A line averages about 9 words, capitals equal 2 lines.) 
If proofs are required “ copy ” to 
be in hand Monday of each week. 





The Manager, the Spectator, 13 York Street. Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 














Small Classified Advertisements, 


oS? 











Exhibitions, &c. 
AUMIER, MAT. MARIS, J. F. MILLET, COROT.— Pictures ly 


these MASTERS in oil and water-colour. Also fine examples of D. Y. Camerop 
Frank Brangwyn and George Clausen, and of Sir Henry Raeburn and Thos, Gains 
borough, now on view at Barbizon House, 8 Henrietta Street, Cavendish S8q., W.1. 
“ A N IMPORTANT ARTISTIC EVENT 
DEGAS SCULPTURE EXHIBITION. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 


For Sale. 
For SALE, HOME COUNTIES, GOOD-CLASS PRED. 


SCHOOL, with fine premises and grounds. About 25 boarders; will aceon 
modate 45. Receipts £4,478 last year. Lease can be secured. Goodwill and school 
furniture about £2,200.—F. C. NEEDES, Future Career Association, Roland Hous, 
Old Brompton Road, South Kensington. 


Sales bn Auction, Xr. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
(Established 1744), 
































34-35 New Bond Street, W.1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, each Sale commencing at ONE o'dock 
precisely :— 

Marcu 127TH-16TH.—A Further Portion of the RENOWNED LIBRARY, formerly 
at BRITWELL COURT, the property of 8. R. CHRISTIE-MILLER, Esq. 

Plain catalogues, price 1s. 

Illustrated catalogues (40 plates), price 12s. 6d. 

Marcu 147H-15TH.—VALUABLE MODERN ETCHINGS and WATER-OOLOTR 
DRAWINGS, including the property of FRANK E. BLISS, Esq., and a practically 
complete set of the Etched and Engraved Work of Sir Frank Short, R.A., P.RE 
the property of C. STIRLING LEE, Esq., Graiseley Cottage, Wolverhampton. 

Illustrated catalpgues (3 plates), price 1s. 6d. 

MakcH 16TH.—A Representative Selection of WORKS OF ART BY NELSON 
AND EDITH DAWSON, comprising Pottery, Ironwork, Bronzes, Enamels, Jewellery, 
&e. Also Seven BRONZES by the late T. Stirling Lee and an Unique Collection of 
MARTIN WARE, 

Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), price 1s. 6d. 

On View. Catalogues may be had. 


\ ANTED, Books, Prints, Pamphlets, Newspaper Cuttings, &c. 


relating to protection of animals ; date not later than 1840.—Full particulars 
to “S.,” 80 Rectory Lane, Tooting, 5.W. 17. 




















Appoiniments, &r., Wacant and Wanted. 


{ ENTLEMAN, with literary and editorial experience, willing to 

invest capital in publishing business if salaried vacancy offered. Investizi- 

tion necessary.— Reply Box 1162, the Specta. or, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.(. 

r4°O0 PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Philosophical, scientilic, 

other high-class indexing undertaken. Oxford graduate, some time indexing 

staff well known cyclopaedia. Highest credentials.—Write A. B., Box 1161, te 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


BRUNNER CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 











The Council invite applications for this Chair. The duties of the Professor ¥ 
begin, and the appointment date from, October Ist, 1923; the stipend f the 
Chair is fixed at £300 per annum. Full particulars as to duties can be obtained 
on application to the REGISTRAR. 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates other 
those who reply to this advertisement. , 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognie 
standing to whom reference may be made and (if the candidate so desires) twe'? 
copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later than May 
1923. Women are eligible for any office in the University. 


t 
thaa 


NNGLISHWOMAN desires post as SECRETARY-HOl SE 
“4 KEEPER or BURSAR. Domestic Science (Univ. of London), shorthand snd 
typing, excellent French and German. Two years’ nursing experience. 300d 
organizer.— ox 1163, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


NAREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 opening 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. /™ 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Pre 











7d., post free.—WOMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Live 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
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SHELTER urgently wanted for an only son 
m tuberculosis contracted during War service. Hopeful ease ’ 
Sem Neal pay small sum, but not full value.—Particulars, ALISON 

tt LANS ‘Orchard House, Great Smith Street, S.W. 1. 


— 


R= NG 














Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
Se Vala oh id ara! som r oO 
SARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 


TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Educa- 
ion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 
THE PARIS ATELIERS. 

EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
“PRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President. WM. ODOM, Director. 
srofessional and amateur courses in Interior Architecture and Decoration ; 
Stags, Costume and Poster Design. Begins Mar. 12. Ci:culars. Summer 
acd and Winter. 


Address SECRETARY, 9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 
— 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
‘ become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
aud includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
-- tomy Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
ory Bail. &c. Fees £165 per annum.—F¥or prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  3.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION s¢ HOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants (rom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
g, EF LAWRENCE 
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HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 


Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 





| Speen COLLEGE; COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal; Miss HOvEY, 
fi For Boarders only. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 





S* 


Head-Mistress : 


8c 


ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Lursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 

holarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Classical Tripos, 





classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. 
Escort from 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
Good aud safe bathing. Playing field. 
Leeds, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 


Euston, Manchester, 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 





I 


tic 
to 
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oe COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.— 
Three Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an examina- 
on, to be held in June, 1923, for girla between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 
be made before March 24th.—Full particulars may be obtained trom the 
ECRETARY, Harrogate College. 








YRACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
| LEB HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
cali-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and soft).—Apply: PRINCIPALS, 
UTDUOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentoring, poultry, fruit-cauuing. Full theoretical instruction. 
For nrosmetus appv PRINCIPALS 














Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 


Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 








\f, HELENS, 
L) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Mias M. M. SMITH, Honour School of English 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. = 
T)VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1} SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
London.-—For Prospectus apply H KAD-MISTRESS. 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 

ASCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. 








SURREY.— 


Examination in June. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
7... ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarships 


will be offered by the Council on the result of an examinationto be held 
May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. All entry forms must be 
received before March 3ist, 1923.—For further particulars apply to the HKAD 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


ee HELENA COLLEGE, 


Princtpal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Languages. Linglish Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Oificers’ daughters, £105 a year. 
te ES, LADY ELTON, 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 
For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


1 ‘seenens SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 


FOUNDED 1850. 











EALING, W. 5. 





confidently Kecommends “THE 
Delightful Home School, with 
Kntire charge of Children with 
4 mins. from sea.— 





HALL KENT, 


Principals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
a \ Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 
ilies ec nacevll~ tine rabenneciestens . 
LAssvow NE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
_FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDE&ER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Seauti{ul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


MMHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—Schoo! for Girls from 10 to 19 














a yeats. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Eider 
gurls May specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 


jor Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
ee 
BevRNEMO JTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
dence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
t 1€ sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
he Lew premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out. 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, sad additional 
iodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 
tuple are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. [lias 

ated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Bournemouth 


N MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
5+ a (WOODARD FOUNDATION). 

De ee successes in Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. and R.C.M,, 
} ee nber, 1921-Dece mber, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold medalists 
acaucies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 

















O 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.) 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor$s 
N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Boarders only. 





WT BATHALLAN 


Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. 


HOUSE SCHOOL: 
38 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W. 5. 
J Mrs. ARTHUR BENSON, 

Miss E. ROHDE. 
Holiday charge of pupils while parents are abroad. 
A few small bedrooms available 


Principals 
Special attention to French. 


for older students taking special music or other courses. 


H IGHF 





LELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Giris. ‘Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 





fie 


URTON GRANGE, CLIFTON, YORK. 
Warden: Miss M. DAVIES 
BOARDING-HOUSE FOR THE YORK COLLEGE FOR GIBLS. 
Home comforts. Special attention to diet and health. Large garden and playing 
Ids. Entire charge if desired. Bursaries available for daughters of clergy. Inclu- 


sive fees (board, tuition, laundry), £100 per annum. 





J 


a PRIORY, STANMORE, MIDDLESEX, 
Situated on gravel soil 500 ft. above sea level. 

l'irst-class Boarding School for girls from ages 10 to 19, 

A thoroughly good general education. 

Pups prepared for the Universities if desired. 

Kider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature and Languages. 

There is a well-equipped Domestic Science Branch in which girls of 17 can 


specialize. 


Great attention is paid to Health and Deportment. 
Large Gymnasium, Playing Fields and Tennis Courts, where Tennis ts coached 


by_ professional. 


H 


Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss DE TENAC. Telephone. Bushey 


eath 251. 





r 


THE DUWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 








and prospectus apply Mrs. HAYES, The Old Gore, Rosas. 


SCHOOL. — Gentlemen’s children 
Games, Riding.—Yor references 


ELIGHTFUL HOME 
only. Thorough care and education. 











Schools and Colleges. 








'TEDB EB 2&8 S S C H 
5 x 





OOL. 


“TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value £100 to £40, 


ar 
a 


FPORMORE, UPPER DEAL, 


sh 


B BADE igR & DB C 


Exhibitions of £60, £45 anc 


ca 


gu 


an 


terms for sons of Clergy, Naval and 


e offered for competition. Examination in London on June 7th and sth, after 
preliminary test at Preparatory Schools on May 28th and 29th 


ior details apply to the BURSAK, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 





KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 
Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 KR.N. cadec- 
! f parents abroad 


Entire cl 
OL L 
An Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each and for 


£30 will be held on May 29th and 30th. Entry forms 
Berks. 





School; 11 acres grounds. 
ip. Games carefully coached ure 





EGE. 


n be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, 


‘ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 
y PUBLIC SCHOOL 


POR BOYS 
Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 
ineas, offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth, 
d not passed their fifteenth birthday. 





DORSET. 


Examinations held in June, 1923. Special 
Army Ollicers.—For illustrated prospectus, 


apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £130 
from the SECRETARY, Cliitoa 


{LIFTON 
Language, Natural Science and Music 
June.—Varticulars 





per year. Kxamination in 
College, Bristol. 
IRCHINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 
THANET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Opening May. 
A few vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 8, G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 





I 
ee KK 


SCHOOL.—Three, or Scholarships 
will be offered in June 


Full details from the BURSARK, Uiggleswick School, Settle, Yorka, 


more, 
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ROADSTAIRS, MAGDALENE COURT SCHOOL.—Prepara- 
tory for Public Schools and Navy. Exeeptionaly healthy situation over- 
looking towa and sea. Fine air, best food, careful cooking. Drill and games taught 
thoroughly. Common Entrance Class. Public school successes with backward 
boys.—H. H. C. BUCKLEY, M.A., Camb. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by ths 
Army Council. Magnificent LA beautiful situation, 340 feet abovo 
bea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM. M.A. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSETL.—A modern Public 

School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 boys in four Houses. Strong 
staff of Oxford and Cambridge graduates. ‘Thorough preparation for all examina- 
tions. First-class engineering shops. Recognized by Army Council. 0.T.C., 
awimming, &c. Inclusive fees, £99 per annum. ‘fen vacancies available for coming 
Summer Term.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellingtoa, Somerset, or 
F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 


BBOPSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The firstof the New Schoo! Movement, 
ixcellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.""—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


S*: EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and Navy toys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For l'rospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 




















Foreign. 
ES CHENES, PAYERNE, near LAUSANNE.—First-class 


School for Young Ladies. General education. Sports of all kinds. Terms 
from £10 a month. Escort from England April, July, September. First-class 
references in England.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
School for Young Ladies. REFERENCE: Sir John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombe 
Court, Godalming. Escort at Easter.—Mlles. GLAS. 


_— Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 
Write DIRECTEUR, 5 Avenue Eugénle, St. Cloud, France. 


{ AUSANNE  (Switzerland).—Boarding-School for young and 
; elder girls. Established 1901. Escort April from London to Lausanne. 
Quarterly, £21.—Principal: Miss PELLATON. 


YPANISH COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE.—Directed by 
Selor DON JOSE SARMIENTO, Licenciado en Letras, Professor at the 
Training College and at the Summer School for Foreigners (Burgos, Spain) and 
Member of the Spanish Roya! Academy of Fine Arts, and Miss LILIAN WAITE, 
B.A. (Lond.), Diplémée (Paris and Biirgos). 
For terms apply Miss L. WAITE, 8 Mandeville Road, Aylesbury. 

















Authors, G@ypeturiting, Xr. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT 


Good Stories, &e., required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, E.c 4 








, 4 Toa ee bcesee. 

ny ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance real t no 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, § wie 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publigj 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for par — 
and free lesson to Derr. H 144, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, Loudon, a 


K de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT 
@ Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed iia 
Moderate Terms, Enquirics invited. ‘ 


FFYYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 

< Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s, carb< 

8d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. iat. 

F]\EFEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 34. per] y 

words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira 4 v. ab 




















Cours, Xr. 
DRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Estd. 1900. De Luxe Ta 


1667 Sydenham. March 28th, Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. April 17th, Spai 
Tangier, 5 weeks, 125 gns. Later: Dolomites, Norway and Sweden, Tedis = 
Ceyion.—N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19, : itis 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 422 


Botels, WBydros, Ker. 


] EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Finest Easter Holiday. Bes 
rambling centre in Lakeland. VICTORIA HOTEL. Private and com 
fortable. R.A.C. list. Excursion fares to Cockermouth. 











———__... 











Miscellaneous. 


''ASBe oe BR * SB 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shade: 
in 23, 5 ond 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 








Private Cuition, Kc. 
F,.LOCUTION._Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


feulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
‘LUENCY, SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


ls ey BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 

by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E 
GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 








|} EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present, 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collar, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 


decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ams 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 

£2 2a. Specimens sent free—HENRY 8. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, Londos, 
W.1. 











O ANGLO-INDIAN PARENTS AND OTHERS.—Clergy- 
man’s wife and certificated danghter would take entire charge of little children. 
Beautiful vicarage. London 42 miles.—Box 1160, the Specta’or, 13 York St.,W.C. 2. 
fP.HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made.— 
Address 1255 St. James’ Court, buckingham Gate, 5.W. 1. 


A VICAR and ex-schoolmaster, revisiting Rome and _ possibly 
Florence about April 10th, would take Boy.—-Particulars BETA, c/o the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 2. 








OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
hat or send garments for free estimate-—LONDON TURNING OO. (Dept A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1580. 


A Mesa. Up TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
° 


yas BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN’ SUITS, 





assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. oa 
id, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
ost free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
&. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 





ENTLEWOMAN, hospital experience, offers HAPPY HOME 
LIFE small children, temporary or entire charge. Own dairy. Close to 
downs.—Box 1164, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 





is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Measrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principais in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


S CHOOLS Information and_ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
T UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 





mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERBS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘VPhones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


NCHOOLS For BOYS and GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
€LERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 





J.a& J. PATON Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephane Central 


5058, 





N AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL you can 
lead a healthier and happier life. Settlers of good social status resident 

m the ———— Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ delightful.’ Shooting, boating, tenul, 
cricket; no pioneering; plentiful and inexpensive native labour for ticld and house 
work; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum: taxation negligible 
— Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income i 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY 
TRUST LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London, £.0.2 


| EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (grati) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the J'eople’s Refreshment Hove 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum divideni 7} per cent.) ov 6 per cous 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1 


LATTIS is used in the Royal Palaco and all domestid 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never falled to accompli! 

its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmiess to domestic 

animals. Full directions on each tin.—ls. 6d., 23. 8d. or 53. per tin, post free, irom 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield. 


_—___—_—> 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED Booklet d& 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Tom, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St.,W.! 




















S* ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASE, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., ¢ BE 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of oe 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (* 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas aft 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
ae boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL E. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, 
Telephone: Langham 1827, 
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Gods Book— and 
in their mother lonque 


The Bible Socicty’s latest report announces the 
Gospel printed in six new languages for the 

















coast-lands or islands of the Pacific. Here are 


their names. In China (i) Kiaotung is a dialect 
of Eastern Shantung; (ii) Western Lisu is the 
1 speech of aborigines on the Yunna:: border. 


For Upper Burma, St. Mark 
appears in the (iii) Southern 
dialect of Chin. (Civ) Coastal 
Cree is an Indian dialect of 
Canada. St. Mark is printed 
in the speech of (v) Manus 
Island, the largest of the Ad- 
miralty Group. (vi) Aresi is 
a dialect of San Cristoval, one 
of the Solomon Islands. 


The Bible Society has now 
sent out the Scriptures in 
550 different tongues. Send 
a gift to the Secretaries, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. 




















The Times | 
| Book Club | 


| (the largest Book Shop in the World) | 
| 42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, | 


keeps readers abroad in close touch with the best current || 
|| literature and meeis every need of those who wish to 
|| keep abreast of the best thought of the day. 
It supplies all the latest books published at the lowest || 
| London prices, and has a splendid selection of books || 
|| in beautiful bindings suitable for presents. | 
| Visitors from abroad are invited to call and inspect || 
this interesting display. 

“The Times” Book Club also offers at rather less 1 
than half the published price—often at less than one 
quarter—slightly used copies of the best books issued || 
within the last few months, giving an advantageous 
opportunity of bringing one’s library up to date. Write 
for the Catalogue. 

It undertakes for a small annual subscripiion to send 
|| one or more interesting books to readers abroad regu- 
larly every week or every month. i| 
| | It receives subscriptions for newspapers, magazines, 
||| reviews and periodicals to be forwarded to any part of 
|| the world. 

Write to the Secretary for particulars of these services 
to readers. 


| THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
| 42 Wigmore pas. ses W. 1, 
ngland. i 























NOW READY. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY REVIEW 


March, 1923. 
Price 1/- (by post 1/2). 


CONTENTS: 
The International Control Be Drugs af pea 

Sir William J. Collins, K.C . M.S., M.D., B.Sc.; F.R.C.S. 
Polygamy : A Problem in Nigeria. Rev. FE. T. Pakenham, M.A. 
The South-Indian Syrian Christians. Rev. W. S. Hunt, Th.A. 
The Recent Controversy. Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 


Eastern Notes: India. China, Japan. 

Notices of Books. 

A Quarterly Survey. 
Fro m™ Sag Sl Fn wi GER (Publish 

SOCIETY, isbury Sg » me | 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 


“Everybody should read this book."—Scotsman. 


Dept.), CHURCH MISSIONARY 
mn, + tmp 4, and from all Booksellers. 








“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“ 

The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and cons 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), ig St. George's Road, 


Belzravia, London, S.W. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. cach. By post, 8s. 3d. 

















May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it phe 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual durin: 
the last few gencrations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intri- 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that people 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded We now live in a 
different age, and the cry “ give us light" is bein 1g raised by those 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 

The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D., 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6, 


ecever the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


Tue Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and 
help fu l. ‘The Realities of ——— ’ is the best 
book of this sort which has come to our notice. 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return post. 


| HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 182, 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 





] OCOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now ready. 

Comprising Remainders in most branches of Literature, in new condition 
as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Catalogus 
ost free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55- 57 Wigmore 
street, W. 1. 





NOW READY, 15s. net. 


DUMNONIA AND THE VALLEY OF THE PARRET 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 
WITH MAP AND grea Te 
By the Rev. WILLIAM H. P. GRESWEL L, ,F .R.G.S., Author of “ The Land 
of Quantock,” 
TAUNTON: BARNICOTT and PE ARCE, THE WESSEX PRESS, 
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CECIL PALMER’S NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALISM. 
By LOW WARREN, M.LJ., with introduction by ALAN PITT 
ROBBINS. With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

“There is everything in this book that the aspiring journalist has 
to learn; everything, too, that the old hand must constantly 
remember.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MYSTERY OF “Mr. W. H.” 
By COL. B. R. WARD, C.M.G., with 12 illustrations. 
4to. 10s. 6d. net. ; 
Colonel Ward, by a series of researches in Parish Registers and 
by examination of other records, has finally raised the veil which for 
at least three hundred years has concealed T.T.’s enigmatic Dedica- 
tion to Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD: or 
how Science has provided the Final Justification 
of Religion. 

ty CHARLES EDWARD PELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d net. 


The author claims that it is now possible to provide, for the first 
time, exact scicntific demonstration of the existence of God. 
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New Novels at all Libraries. 


THE ILLUSION OF POSSESSION. 
By PATRICIA WAINLEY. [Ready. 
An enthralling novel by a new author, for whom the publisher 
prophesies a big future. 


EELEN OF BRINGARD. 
By WILKINSON SHERRAN, Author of “The Wessex of 
Romance,” &c. [| Ready. 
A romance of Wessex in the days of the Romans. Exciting and 
vividly presented. 


THE EXPLOITED WOMAN. 
By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “ The Son of Judith,” &c. ‘ 
[Neat week. 
A well-known author who has read this novel considers it Mr. 
Keating’s best, and says: “If this novel doesn’t find a big public 
1 shall be tempted to despair of finding a solution of the reading 
public’s requirements.” 
THE OTHER’ END. 
By R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 
This is Mr. Roberts’s new volume of wonderful supernatural 
stories, which is the talk of all literary circles at the present time. 
A full list of Cecil Paimer’s new Spring books will be sent 
fost free on application. 


LONDON: CECIL PALMER 


(New address after March 15th) 
49 Chandos Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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Spring CEH Books 


° . 
The Radio Amateur’s Handbook 
By A. Freperick Cottins, Inventor of the Wireless Tele h 
and Oswatp Carpenter, Marconi Scientific Instrument Coe 1) 
352 pages, fully illustrated with Original Drawings and Diay td. 
made especially and exclusively for the book. Cloth ams 
jacket, 7s. 6d. net. » Picture 
“The Radio Amateur’s Handbook is perhaps the fullest and 
complete guide to wireless of the many books on the sudject ce 
work is practical and informative, and the amateur could ha ~ 
better guide.”—Shefield Daily Independent, are me 


The Littlest One Again 


By Marton St. Joun Wess. With 4 Plates j 
Marcaret W. Tarrant. Crown 8vo, 64 pages, 
Readers of Mrs. Webb’s first book will be eager to possess the second 
book, which is just as charming and original as her first volume 
The Littlest One, of which over 24,000 copies have been sold, sic 


SsONnGs 


n Colour by 
2s. 6d. net, 


Essays of To-day 
Edited, with Introduction, by F. H. Prircwarp, Author of 
pa: Studies. in Literature,” etc. Crown 8vo, 288 pages " 
Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
This selection contains thirty essays by AuGustint BIRRELL, Jost 
Conrap, GrorGe Santayana, G. K. Cuestrerton, Hinaire Beri; 
Rosert Lynp, W. W. Jacoss, Vernon Lex, etc. ae 


» «& 6d, 


PH 


Cross Currents in Europe To-day 


Ry Cwartes A. Beaxn, Ph.D., LL.D. “2 
7s. 6d. net. 


This volume is a very able discussion of post-war Europe 


Demy 8vo, 


88 pages, 


md s 
» and a 


valuable contribution to the great case of Mankind v. Chaos, 
Towards the Great Peace 
3y Ratpu Apams Cram, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 270 pages, 7s, 64, 


net. 
The spirit of this book is that of Bishop Hacket’s prayer—" Lora 
lift us out of. Private-mindedness and give us Public soul . 
work for Thy Kingdom by daily creating that Atmosphere of a happy 
temper and generous heart which alone can bring the Great Peace.” 
GEORGE G. 


39-41 Parker St. HARRAP Kingsway London 


and at 218-222 Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


s t 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & (0S LIST 


The strangest book that has come out 
of the turmoil of the Russian upheaval. 


Beasts, Men and Gods. 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 
1 Vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Ossendowski, a Polish scientist and official in Russia, was forced to 
fly from Bolshevik assassins into Central Asia with practically no outfit. His 
story of a marvellous journey of thousands of miles, of hairbreadth escapes, 
of mecting wonderful individuals, and of visits to the inmost sanctuary of 
“the living Buddha,” is teld with obvious sincerity and with the lucid 


precision of a scientist. 
LETTERS ON PRACTICAL BANKING. 


By JOHN BRUNTON, Author of “ Bankers and Borrowers.” 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A powerful novel of American Life, 


THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. 


By EDWIN BALMER, joint-author of “ The Indian Drum,” etc. 


Demy 


{April. 
A fascinating story by a new author, 
THE SILKEN SCARF. 
By L. C. HOBART. [April. 
THE LIFE OF JAMESON. 
By IAN COLVIN. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 2nd Img 
Morning Post:—“ Unique in its vivid virility.” 
Times :—“* Unique among modern biographies.” 
SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. 
By the Right Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B., formerly 
H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 1 Vol. 21s. net. 2nd Imp. 
BRITISH MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
By CLEMENT JONES, C.B. 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. net. 
Economist :—“‘ We have read countless hooks tupon British merchant 


shipping, though never a one more sympathetic or illuminating than this. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 7th Series. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. Uniform with earlier volumes. 


THE PASTORAL TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 
B 


» Canon H. L. GOUDGE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 3s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., MADDOX ST., W. 1. 




















A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
A new Poet with power. 


THE GRASS OF 
PARNASSUS. 


Revd. J. M. COBBETT. 
3/6 net. 


Times Lit. Supp.: “ A straightforward and refreshing 
book charmingly done . many stanzas arc 
nooks of pastoral landscape ... feeling for the pageant 
of antiquity.” 








Scotsman: “Gracefully turned strophes . .. neat and 
tuneful songs.” 

Blackfriars: “He is no novice at scaling the peaks 
of Parnassus, and can write a miniature tragedy with 
restraint and conviction... . Three dainty lyrics seem 
to creep shyly in at the end, but no apology is needed 
for their inclusion . .. makes us wish for a further 
volume.” 

Irish Independent: “ Rich simplicity of phrase and 
ease of versification ... pleasing accuracy .. . vivid- 
ness of description.” 

Devon and Exeter Gazette: “Considerable skill... 
the interest is maintained to the end. ... The Masque 
of Jedburgh is a really good piece of work.” 





HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 

















6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


and address to Messrs. Methuen, and 


pur name > 
Send 9 their Illustrated Announcement 


u will receive reg ularly 


VO 


List 





BELLOC. vated 8vo. 6s. net 


A Book: 
On Lads and Poets, Pyrenean Springs, 
Ambition, and the loves of Eastern Kings, 
The Eternal Sca . . » and several other 


things. 


MATTER, LIFE, MIND, AND GOD 


By R. F. ALI 7-RED HOERNLE. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
This book describes what the leading thinkers of the present day 


about the old problems of M: atter, Life, Mind and God. 


3y HILAIRE 


are saying 


GREAT AND SMALL THINGS 


By Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B, F.R.S. Tllus- 
trated. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 
This book, which is ‘ilar in style to Sir Ray’s well-known 


ists of readable chapters on very 

‘ ‘ 
gorilla of Sloane Street to the 
blood and tissues. 


“Science from an Easy ¢ “ha air,”” con 
varied topics—ranging from the 
microscopical “ Phagocyte s of our 


THE MAKING OF THE WESTERN MIND: 


A Short Survey of European Culture 
3y F. MELIAN STAWELL and F. S. MARVIN. 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book describes in broad outline the leading elements of the 
European inheritance as taken over and increased by the nations of 
the West. 


THE HABIT OF HEALTH 


By OLIVER HUCKEL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
1 and box the preservation of the bodily 


A plan for unity of min 
meer reservoirs of spiritual power. 


heaith by drawing upon the vast, 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


A BRILLIANT BOOK 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE 
the Years 1915-1972. Written in 
the Year of Grace, 1988, by Lady OPAL PORSTOCK. 
Edited by R. A. Knox. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

| ial satire by one of the most brilliant 


Being Memoirs of 


This is a work of delicate sox 
writers of the day. 


RANGY PETE 
By GUY MORTON 
- A Leng > - Wild We 


x 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


for a girl bandit. 
a chivalrous lover, 


a man’s love 
t, as well as 
delightfully. 





st story of 
ete” is a , mor 
combines gun-play 


PAGAN aia | 





whe 





sy C. M. A. PEAKE, Author of “ Eli of the Downs.” 
Crown 8yo. 7s. Od. net. 
A book th at takes us to the Upland Heaths and Woods and tells 
: : 


us of the folk there, de ndants of 


cling to Foe tradition 


squatters and outlaws, who still 





il ways, 


THE THREE LOVERS 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
MISS MANNERING 
W. Petr Rince. 7s. 6d. net. 
“"ORACE AND CO.” 
F. Morton Howarp. 6s. net. 
THE UPHILL CLIMB 
B. M. Bower. 7s. 6d. net. 
DISMISS ! 
Hitton Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE WALBURY CASE 
ASHTON HILuiers. 7s. 6d. net. 
AT THE EARTH’S CORE 
Epcar Rice Burrovcus. 7s. 6d. net. 
FREIGHT 
KENNETH MacNIcHoL. 7s. 6d. net. 


ee 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 


By A. G. GARDINER. 


Two vols. 8 Photogravures. 


“A Man of Kent” in the British Weekly:—‘I am not 
going to review Mr. Gardiner’s book. The time has not 
come. But I say with great confidence that this life of 
Harcourt is a biographical masterpiece. Mr. Gardiner has 
written one of the half dozen best political biographies in 
the English language, and he has made a permanent contri- 
bution not only to politics, but to literature. 

The skill with which he "has worked up his abundant and 
often irritating material is simply amazing. The yas 
works into a fine unity. Not too much has been said and 
not too little. The labour that must have been encountered 
by the biographer was certainly very great, but it has been 
quietly faced. The controversies have been gone over 
patiently, impartially, skilfully, and the general impression 
may undoubtedly be trusted. 


THE LIFE OF REASON 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
A new edition of this well-known book with a new 
introduction. 5 vols. Per vol., 8s. net. 
I.: Introduction; Reason in Common Sense. 
in Society. Il.: Reason in Religion. 
Art. V.: Reason in Science, 


TENNYSON 
Aspects of his Life, Character, and Poetry. By 
HAROLD NICOLSON, Author of “Paul 
Verlaine,” etc. 12s. 6d. net 
Contents : The Tennyson Legend—Somersby, 1809-1828— 


45s. net. 


I.: Reason 
IV.: Reason in 


Cambridge, 1828-1831—The 1830 and 1832 Volumes—The 
Ten Years’ Silence—Farringford, 1850-1872—Aldworth, 
1870-1892—Tennyson and His Age—Love, Politics and 


Religion—Lyrical Inspiration—Index. 


THE MELODY OF GOD 
Essays and Memories. By DESMOND 
JOY. 15s. net. 

These charming essays include a 
reminiscence of the Empress Eugénie. 


BELOW THE SNOW LINE 
By DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD, former President 
of the Alpine Club and of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 18s. net. 
Accounts of scrambles and walks among the lesser ranges 
of the Riviera, Balkans, etc., etc. 


MOUNT- 


long and intimate 
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FICTION 


DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 7s. 6d. net. 


Yorkshire Observer:—“‘ Mr. Michael Sadleir is one of the 
younger novellsts who matter. He has the scholar’s passion 
tor his high art. . . He is ot it not to ,lampoon litera- 
ture but to serve it. ‘ Desolate Splendour’ is an achieve- 
ment; it comes near to being a landmark in contemporary 
literature.’ 
Outlook :- ahnnemes is mas sterly. 


‘His power over the 


The success of his work is enhan xy a beautiful and 
supple style of which the Hs is never too ‘Seeehal for 
a lengthy narrative like this one, and the colour owes 
nothing to cosmetics. . « « ‘ Desolate Splendour’ is rich, 
lovely, and sensitive.’ 

SWEET PEPPER 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. 7s. 6d. net. 
Truth: * Well-conceived, well-written an extremely 
interesting 


uardian: ‘We are able to like Jill all 
It is a ca. well worth the reading.” 
NINE OF HEARTS 
By ETHEL. COLBURN M [AYNE 
Dai News :—‘‘ Miss Mayne makes us think. 


pi actised an analysis | of the soul long before Freud 
he: ard of in ,Pnel and.’ 


through, . .» 


6s. net. 


She 
was 





Country Life: ‘‘ Those of us who hold that Kath 
Mansicld’s too a death has left Miss Ethel Col 
Mayne almost our only distinguished woman short 





writer will welcome her new book.” 


PONJOLA 
3y CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s. 6d. 


Sunday Times:—*“ Strong as a story 
finer as a study of certain 


DIFFERENT GODS 


net, 
*Ponjola’ is 


3 1 even 
aspects of Rhodesian life.” 


By VIOLET QUIRK. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Herald: “ An intimate story of a passion: late and 
passionately ideal love between a young, entirely unsophisti- 


cated girl and a man of fine chara acter.” 


PRIVILEGE 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 3s. 6d. 


First cheap edition of this important novel. 
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From Montaigne to Moliére. or the 
reparation for the Classical Age of French Literature. 
3y A. TILLEY, M.A. Second edition, revised. Crown 

8vo. 8s 6d net. 

Mr ‘Tilley has carefully revised the text and has made a few 
additions, but the plan and scope of the volume remain unaltered. 
It is not a complete history of the literature of the period, but an 
account of the various forces which prepared the way ior the 
Classical Age of French Literature. 


Women Writers of the Nineteenth 


Century. By MARJORY A. BALD, M.A, Pi.D. 


Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

For this collection of studies Miss Bald has chosen eight women 
writers (Jane Austen, the Brentés, Mrs Gaskell, George Eliot, 
Mrs Browning, and Christina Rossetti) who were remarkable not 
merely for their works but for their personality, and atiempts to 
look at each individual as a human being through the mirror of 
her writings. 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir 
‘ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER 
WILSON. The sixth volume, Much Ado About 
Nothing, is now ready. Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net. 

“The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. It is a 
voyage in the spirit of the Elizabethans over seas not yet clearly 
charted; and solid land is in sight on the horizon—a new settle- 
ment of the text of Shakespeare.”"—TJhe Times Literary 
Supplement, 





Macrobius. Or Philosophy, 
Science, & Letters in the Year 400. 


By T. WHITTAKER, Author of The Neo-Platonists. 
Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. 

Mr Whittaker has attempted to give some account of a man of 
letters and a philosopher who deserved better treatment than he 
has for some time received. 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura. 


Book 1. Edited, with introduction, notes, and index, 
by J. D. DUFF, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 4s. Pitt Press 
Series. 


Cambridge Plain Texts. 
volumes now ready :— 
ENGLISH. Pott 8vo. 
heard’s Calender. 

FRENCH. Pott 8vo. 1s 3d :—La Bruyére. 
Caractéres ou Les Moeurs de ce Siécle. 

SPANISH. Pott &vo. Is 6d :—Simon 
Address to the Venezuelan Congress at Angostura. 


Additional 
1s 3d :—Spenser. The Shep- 


Les 


Bolivar. 





| Fetter Lane, London, 6.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager 


iatiteentniniiiemeets teas mend. 





Cambridge University Press 
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. . 
Relativity. Supplementary Chapters to Modern 
Electrical Theory. Chapter XVI. By N. R. CAMp. 
BELL, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

“* Books of this type are of the greatest value, forming as they 
do a connecting link between the original papers, which are widely 
diffused throughout a large number of scientific publications end 
the mere formal text-book in which well-established facts should 
appear.’’—The Journal of Education on Cuarptrer XY, . 





Problems in Dynamic Psychology, 
A critique of Psychoanalysis and suggested formula- 
tions. By JOHN T. MACCURDY, M.D., Assistant 
The Psychiatric Institute of the New York State 
Hospitals. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Dr MacCurdy first criticizes Freud’s formu! 


“ll - 1ons, pr 
their internal inconsistencies and the objecti 





yinting out 








I i bi tO pan-sextaliza- 
tion; then discusses the relationship of psychoanal and sug 
gestion; proceeds to a consideration of the origin and meaning of 


1 


symbols; and devotes the latter half of the book to 
of instincis. 


A Study of Kant. 1 

Sc.D., F.B.A Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

_ “‘ Thia book is characterized by an unusual degree of clarity in 

its mode of expression, and the method pursued is one which lends 

itself excellently to a definite judgment of the mind of Kant.” 
he Aberdeen Press and Jou 


the question 


2a, 
»y 


JAMES WARD, 


Principia Ethica. 3y G. E. MOORE, 





Litt.D. Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
“A clever, interesting, and stimulating volume, which anyone 
will do well to read who wishes to obtain clear ideas in an 





important department of philosophy. The Literary 


World, 


a. . . 
The Cambridge History of India. 
Vol J, Ancient Invia. Edited by E. J RAPSON. 
With 34 plates and 6 maps. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 
“The book is a great success, and, in the strict sense, indis 
ensable to everyone who wants to know anything about the 
ndia of the past.""—The Near East. 


Togail na Tebe. The Thebaid of Statius. 


The Irish Text, edited from two MSS, with intro- 
duction, translation, vocabulary, and _ notes. By 


GEORGE CALDER, M.A. Demy 8yo. 42s net. 


Economic Problems of Democ- 
racy. By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, 
President-Emeritus of Yale University. Crown 8vo. 
6s net. Being Lectures given at British Universities in 
April and May, 1922, under the foundation of the Sir 
George Watson Chair of American History, Literature, 








and Institutions. ' 
) 
Ireland. ‘The concluding volume of the Provinces Maps and Survey. By ARTHUR R 
ant . " Pa “FORCE ome a . . ‘ 
of Ireland Series. General Editor, GEORGE HINKS, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Royal 
FLETCHER, F.G.S., M.R.LA. With maps, diagrams, Geographical Society. Second edition. With 26 plates. 
and illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. Previously Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
published :—Leinster, 7s 6d net, Connaught, Ulster, and * The main additions to the second edition are the outcome of 
Munster, 6s 6d net each. experience gained during the War and deal with the resulting 
“Convenient in size, well printed, prettily illustrated, the changes in maps and new processes of survey, 
volumes should become the pocket companion of every traveller 
in Ireland.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. “ , 
The Renaissance of Roman Archi- 
. . 
The Ottoman Empire and its tecture. Part II, England. By Sir THOMAS 
‘ : IRA A e 3: / i 58 plates (4 
= svised 1 GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A. With 58 | 
uccessors, 1801-1922. Jeing a revised anc : . par _erhiedhee oul Fagen 
ate poe ag : in colour) and 65 illustrations. Crown 4to. 42s net. 
enlarged edition of qd he Ottoman Empire, 1801- 1913. a “ Beautifully produced, and illustrated by many photographs 
WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. With 4 maps. Crown ovo. and drawings in pen and colour by the author, many of which 
12s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Scries. by the dates of their execution betray that this book is the resu't 
“e Mr Miller’s abie review ‘ replete with knowledge, is a of fifty years’ travel and experience. . « Inspiring to expert 
valuable and singularly opportune contribution to the Cambridge and novice alike by its insistence only on essentials.’’—Cowntry 
Historical Series.’—The Jimes on THE First Epition. Life, 
— sreceicsacinsieciataseibegiaiiaattiontel Sr 
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